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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Vo the Editorof the Christtan Observer. 
©. Thursday, May 1, died at Rod- 
ney House, Clifton, the Right Hon- 
guravle Lady Epwarp O’Bryen, 
aged twenty-nine. 

To attempt some slight sketch of 
her religious Character ts consider- 
ed—eratier fondly perhaps—a debt 
due to the worth of the departed, no 
less than to the general interests oi 
the church of God; to the glory of 
race, It is trusted, she hath 
“accepted in the be- 


WHOSE LF 
heen made 
loved ” 
Placed by the providence of God 
in one of the higher walks of tite, 
and elevated to a sulll more advanced 
station by her marriage with the 
Honourable Lord Edward 
O'Bryen, in April, 1815, she ac- 
counted it still her highest honour 
to sit at the feet of her Redeemer. 
fo this wise choice she had been 
eradually led by Divine grace for 
everal ycars before; baving first of 
11 made a persevering, but a fruit- 
‘ess, search after happiness in the 
pursuits and amusements of fashion- 
adie life. Scarcely had she been 
convinced, upon experience, of the 
vanity - these ex xpectatlons, when 
if 1 God te visit with illness, 


night 


: Di 22sec 
and in the course of twelve months 
‘9 remove by death, an elder and 
| This painful, but 
2casonable disruption of one of the 
tenderest of human ties, proved the 
Nappy means of binding the affec- 
dons of the attached survivor more 
closely to her Saviour. Tie world 
how appeared to her, indeed, “a 
broken cistern, that can hold no 
water :” and she in consequence 
determined never to wander more 


beloved sister. 


trom “ the fountain of living waters.” 
No. 187. 


Christ. Obsery. 


As the youthful subject of this 
short memorial had often before ex: 
pressed her surprise at the conduct 
of those whom higher thoughts and 
views had detached from the ob- 
jects of this lower scene; so, on 
the other hand, was her astonish- 
ment mow exciied in an equal de- 
gree, by the too common devotion 
of mankind to the pomps and vani- 
tles of the world. This ch: NRE, 
which most clearly appeared to all 
who knew ber, made it no coubiiul 
fact that the eyes of her under- 
standing had been enlightened to be- 
hold the true elories of the Cross ; 
—IiIn Scripture laneguuye, * to know 
the breadth. and length, and depth, 
and height of the iove of Christ 3” 
—arndtromthis discovery she had 
cerived the tull conviction of it be- 
ing ber duty, “no longer to live unto 
herseif but unto Him chat died tor 
herand rose again.’ In her situa- 
tion, it will easily be credited. that 
this duty was not merely “a sacrifice 
of that which would cost her noth- 
ine.’ She had tully counted the 
cost of a religious profession, before 
she beyan to make it. She had 
earned already, as well from her 
own observation of the world, as 
from the concurrent testimony of 
sacred history in every age, that 
love to the Redeemer was not to 
be faithfully maintained without the 
censure of the world. The * better 
part” was modestly, but deliberately, 
chosen by her. Her conduct, in- 
deed, towards others, proved her 
just value for Christian prudence, 
combined with Christian Charity, in 
order to remove all reasonable occa- 
sion of offence: but it proved like- 
wise that her first object was a prize 
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alike beyond this world’s frown or 
smile; her sole guide, the will and 
example of her Redeemer; ber 
highest joy, the glory of her God, 
and the best happiness of her {cllow- 
creatures. 

Individual instances of her cha- 
racteristic and truly Christian bene- 
Vvolence, though dclightful to the 
recollection of immediate friends, 
would not distinguish her sufficient- 
iy from other labourers in the same 
blessed service, to demand particu. 
lar notice. It may be sufficient to 
say, that the pocr inhabitants of the 
large parish of Corsham, in Wilt- 
shire, can bear an ample and affec- 
lionate testimony, accompanied with 
the liveliest regret, to the active 
cxertions of their departed young 
friend, both in behalf of their tempo- 
ral and spiritual interests. ‘That 
equivocal zeal which regards the 
bodies of the poor, but neglects their 
souls, gave place in her practice to 
plans more enlarged and more con- 
sistent with a truly Christian spirit. 
And if religion entered into all her 
views of chari/y, no jess did humili- 
ty of the purest kind add a lustre to 
both. She deemed herself still a 
debtor to Divine grace: she felt 
herself unworthy even of the task 
Which she instrumentally fulfilled ; 
and losing sight of her own best 
works, she made mention only of 
the righteousness of Christ. 

No wish is felt by the writer of 
this memorial to portray a charac- 
ter of visionary excellence; and 
those who are best acquainted with 
the sad details of the corrupt heart 
of man, will know that dark shades 
are necessary to give reality and 
life even to the portrait of ‘* the re- 
renerate.” As an encouragement 
then to conscicus weakness when 
breathing afier increased watchful- 
ness and renewed strength, itis here 
related of Lacy Edward O’Bryen, 
that the to the church of 
Ephesus was once applicable to her; 
and that soon after she had known 


advice 


the way of righteousness, and es- 
caped, as it was hoped, the pollu- 
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Brief Memoir of the late Lady O’ Bryen, 


[July, 


tions of the world, it became neces. 
sary to remind her “fiom whence 
she had fallen,” and to exhort her 
‘to repent and do her first works,” 
This circumstance throws a fresh 
and lively interest over her memory 
to those who were privy tothe supe- 
rior degree of care, as well as the 
deeper humility, which arose out of 
the Consciousness of her early par. 
tial declension. And clothed in this 
humility, who will not say that she 
was seasonably, we do not know how 
seascnably, and perhaps how merci. 


Sully, called by the great Lord of his 


church to meet her Jast enemy ? 

In the beginning of the month of 
April last, the signal for this awful 
call was given in the irresistible pro. 
sress of a fatal fever, which seized 
her soon after the birth of her second 
female infant. But to Lady Edward 
O’Bryen death appeared to assume 
its most mitigated form, and seemed 
only to brighten her religion and 
confirm her happiness [rom the 
first knowledge of her danger, she 
demonstrated that her spirit rested 
solely on the Rock of her salvation. 
The holy calmness, which by rapid 
degrees now began to pervade her 
entire frame, and cheered alike her 
countenance and her speech, was as 
edifying as it was striking. The 
sting of death which is sin, seemed 
for ever removed by faith in her 
Redeemer’s blood. Tear, sorrow, 
regret, once so familiar to her mind, 
in reflecting wpon tat which is the 
sting of death, found no place in her, 
when contemplating the enemy him- 
self. Though quick in natural feel- 
ing, and fervent in affection for her 
husband and two infant children, she 
nevertheless may be truly said to 
have rejoiced in the hope of depart. 
ing into the presence of One whom 
she loved still better. “I Jove my 
husband,” said she on one cccasions 
* FT love my children, but I love my 
Saviour better. IT had rather depart 
and be with Him.” <Atanother time 
she said, “* The coffin and the shroud 
are fearful things to human na'ures 
but not to a sinner who has been 
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washed in the precious blood of 
Curist.” Again, in the recollection 
of those fears before alluded to, 
which she often felt, when in the 
habit of connecting her own unwor- 
thiness with the last awful event of 
life, she was heard to exclaim, “I 
feared the valley of death would have 
been dark; but my Saviour has made 
it now all light to me. There is no 
dark part in it.” She even express- 
ed berself as though she dreaded the 
passage through the valley which 
was made so delightful to her, would 
be too short. The anticipation seem- 
ed now as joyful as betore it had been 
painful: and her last pulse, almost 
her last breath, was accompanied 
with an assurance intelligible to 
those around her, “I am_ very 
happy ae | am golng to Christ.” 
Aud in such breathings at length 
her spirit fled, and mortality was 
swallowed up of life. 

Happy were it for those “lovers 
of pleasure,” to whose use this Tittle 
detail is more particularly dedicated, 
could they have learned the secret 
of happiness in this truly Christian 
school. Noone could have beheld 
the dying wife, the dying mother, 
without at least acknowledging that 
her religion was a Cheerful one: 
cheerful, notwithstanding she had 
abandoned those worldly amusements 
which are too commonly considered 
to be the very soul of happiness. 
Where can a person warmly attach- 
ed to the pleasures of the world be 
found, who would leave a beloved 
husband and two infant children, as 
serenely, as joyfully, yet as tenderly 
as the deceased. Instances of apa- 
thy, perhaps of resignation, might in- 
deed be produced; but it is plainly 
impossible that any one, whose affec- 
tions are wedded to the world, should 
acquiesce in that which on such prin- 
ciples is loss of ail, and much less, 
under the circumstances of Lady 
Edward O’Bryen, rejoice when sum- 
moned to depart. Let all, but espe- 
cially the young, consider well the 
Consolations which irradiated the 


death-bed of this departed Christian, 
and then let them determine for 


themselves, whether, in the ways of 


the world or under the banners of 
the Cross, the greater happiness Is 
to be expected. 
AMICUS. 
— 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
NExT to the invaluable possession 
of the holy Scriptures, the institu- 
tion of the Sabbath is unquestiona- 
bly one of the greatest blessings 
which we enjoy, and one for which 
we can never be sufficiently grateful 
to God ; and yet this high privilege, 
so suited to our numerous wants 
and infirmities, is often, I fear, not 
only slighted and overlooked, but 
even grossly perverted, by persons 
who cannot, in other respects, be 
properly classed with either the 
vicious cr profane. Even among 
those who evidently wish to abstain 
from shewing any outward marks 
of contempt for a day thus set apart 
for the service of God, such strange 
inconsistencies of conduct are fre- 
quently visible, that the Creator is 
dishonoured, instead of being glorifi- 
ed, by a performance devoid of that 
fervent love, gratitude, and devotion, 
which alone render it in any degree 
either a reasonable or an acceptable 
service. By many persons, a regu- 
lar attendance on public worship is 
considered the only thing needful, 
and as of sufficient intrinsic merit to 
atone for an indulgence in listless 
inactivity, or perhaps positive dissi- 
pation, during the remaining hours 
of the day; as if the interests of 
this world and those of the next 
might thus be pleasantly, at least, if 
not frofitadly reconciled. 

Your learned correspondent T, 
S. having ably proved the obligation 
which lies on us to keep one day in 
seven holy, I shall not attempt to 
shew the impiety of violating this 
important duty ; but shall only ad- 
vert to the effect which a conscien- 
tious regard to the Sabbath ought to 
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have in enabling us to bear the dis- 
appointments that may sometimes 
occur to diminish the pleasure we 
had anticipated 1n its observances. 

Impressed with the importance 
of religion, many individuals con- 
scienuiously employ the whole of this 
sacred day etther in public, or pri- 
vate acts of devotion, repairing from 
the church to their closets with un- 
deviating punctuality. Now this 
habit is doubtless highly faudable, 
and likely to produce very beneficial 
effects, in weaning our affections 
from earthly things, and fixing them 
where alone true joys are to be found. 
But to estimate the advantages that 
are derived from this or any other 
established system of spending the 
Sabbath, it is necessary to examine 
the temper and disposition manifest- 
ed when unexpected circu:nstances 
arise to thwart our usual wishes and 
intentions. Tie real benefit which 
our devotions produce on the heart 
is most apparent, when those every- 
day little inconveniences assail us, 
from which no person however re- 
tired, or season however important, 
ean wholly claim exemption. A 
slight indisposition, the loss of some- 
thing we prized beyond its real 
value, an Unexpected interruption to 
our sacred retirement, the sickness 
or misfortune of a friend requiring 
the sacrifice of some of those valua- 
ble hours which every rightly dispo- 
sed mind would wish to call ex- 
clusively its own, in order to dedi- 
cate them to those higher pursuits 
for which they were obviously de- 
signed ;—these, and various other 
minor trials, which our respective 
situations In life abundantly supply, 
afford the best possible opportunities 
of evidencing the effect which our 
observance of the Sabbath produces 
upon our hearts and conduct. 

It not unfrequently happens that 
a day begun with spiritual joy and 
mratitude may close with anguish 
and disappointment ; and we ought 
at all times, but especially on the 
Sabbath, to be prepared as much to 


bear with resignation the latter as 
to indulge with holy delight the 
former. What are the feelings 
which involuntarily affect our hearts, 
when we first bebold the isgli of 
morning ¢ If we have enjoyed any 
degree of repose, been prese:ved 
from the perils of darkness, and the 
attacks of disease, our waking mo- 
ments will, perhaps, be accompanied 
with irresis:ible emotions of beart- 
felt thanktulness ; and the first 
words that escape our lips (unless 
we are completely choked with the 
cares and business of this world) 
will be those of the warmest grati- 
tude to the Giver ofall good. ‘* My 
voice shalt thou hear betimes, O 
Lord ; early in the morning will I 
direct my prayer unto Thee, and 
will look up.” 

If such be our sensations at the 
beginning of ordinary days, the 
morning of the Sabbath will surely 
excile emotions of a yet sublimer 
nature, aud ail our faculties will be 
quickened and invigorated by the 
contemplation of the sfzritual bless- 
ings vouchsafed to us: our language 
will be, “ Praise the Lord, O my 
soul, and all that is within me, praise 
His holy Name.” ‘ This is the day 
which the Lord hath made 3 we 
will rejoice and be glad in it.’ How 
encouraging is the assurance of 
meeting our God in his house of 
prayer! * Where two or three are 
gathered together in my Name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 
How animating the hope that he 
will listen to our praises and thanks- 
civings for past mercies; and our 
supplicat ions for a continuance of 
his inestimable blessings! 

But alter having enjoyed these 
high privileges in anticipation, 
ought we not constantly to bear in 
mind, that we may have duties as- 
siened to us by our heavenly Father 
on ihis, as wel! as on every other 
day, of a very different nature (0 
what our habits and inclinations 
would lead us to perform? Unwel- 
come opportunities may be afforded 
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us for displaying the fruits of our 
faith, in cheerful submission to the 
will of God ; and we may be called 
to adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in a way we little anticipat- 
ed or desired. A humble-minded 
Christian, immersed In spiritual con- 
templation, would perhaps be likely 
to disregard, on this day, the Divine 
command of letting his “ hight shine 
before men,’ did not occasional un- 
wished-for events call those best 
affections into exercise, which so 
strikingly evidence the sanctifying 
effects of Christianity on the heart 
and life of its converts. 

But setting aside these greater 
disappointments, avy circumstance, 
however trivial, that occurs to in- 
trude upon that time which we had 
appropriated to higher pursuits, and 
to thwart our wishes for spiritual 
enjoyment, ought not to be viewed 
as a mere casual annoyance to be 
endured, but as a trial provided for 
us by unerring Wisdom, for calling 
into action those Christian graces 
so peculiarly pleasing in the sight 
of God. The most careful arrange- 
ments for privacy and retirement 
cannot always secure us from the 
interruption of those persons who 
count the Sabbath a weariness. — 
Perhaps, also, even the necessary 
Instruction of servants or children; 
an attention to the spiritual wants of 
the poor; an arduous duty ina Sun- 
day-school ; or other obligations of 
asimilar kind may be found occa- 
sionally to interfere with that ab- 
stracted devotion which we were 
desirous to indulge. Now though 
itis painful to have our feelings thus 
checked when we wished them to 
be most ardent, yet the real Chris- 
an will instantly perceive the hand 
of his Maker pointing out to him 
hew duties, less pleasine, probably, 
at first view, but not on that account 
to be performed with reluctance. 
Instead of shewing a cold reserve of 
manner, and much less an appear- 
‘nce of displeasure, we ought to 
seize with avidity the opportunity 
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thus afforded us of endeavouring to 
advance the glory of God, and the 
salvation of our fellow-creatures. 
‘True humility wiil not, even on the 
most arduous occasions, sugyest our 
inability to do so, but will teach us 
earnestly to pray for, and faithfully 
to rely upon, that strength which Is 
made perfect in our weakness. It 
should be the desire of every sincere 
Christian to evince the effects of 
real piety on the heart and affec- 
tions, by bearing slight dissppoint- 
ments with cheerfulness, and sub- 
mitting to the heavier dispensations 
of Providence with patient resigna- 
tion. The checks and interruptions 
which so often occur to embitter our 
Sabbaths upon earth, should lead us 
to long more intensely for that eter- 
nal rest which remaineth for the 
people of God in heaven; and the 
providences which sometimes detain 
us from the outward courts of the 
Most High, should endear to us the 
thought of that celestial temple 
whence we shall go out no more. 
ASEVIA. 


— 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
I HAVE just been reading the life 
of the eminently pious and revered 
Brainerd, the American Mission- 
ary ; and it has suggested to me 
the following cursory observations, 
which I should be glad to see in- 
serted in the pages of your mis- 
cellany. 

The life and creed of the holy 
Brainerd, taken together, should, ] 
think, make those persons seriously 
reflect, who will not allow us to try 
the soundness of our faith by any 
other evidence than a sort of insw- 
lated acceptance of Christ as our 
Saviour; permitting (as it should 
seem) no examination, either of 
heart or life, as to any incipient, 
srowing, or abiding conformity to 
God’s holy law, lest our comfort and 
liberty in Christ should be thereby 
abridged. If any persons thus dis- 
posed be really pious characters, I 
cannot but observe, that the more 
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pious they are, the more ought they 
to be shocked at the alarming ten- 
dency of their own sentimenis.— 
For the very entertainment of such 
sentiments, in violent opposition to 
the sentiments and practice of such 
eminently holy and  contessedly 
evangciical men as Brainerd, might 
well induce them to inquire whether 
the happiness and liberty of which 
they fear to be abridged may not be 
a happiness net preceded by con- 
Hict, and a liberty not obtained by 
victory. 

That Brainerd’s life was holy, 
and that his faith and preaching 
were purely evangelical, will be ge- 
nerally allowed. But the following 
passage in his Memoirs, to which I 
would direct the attention of the 
persons under consideration, stands 
In such evident opposition to ¢heir 
notions of Christian liberty, and ex- 
presses so great an abhorrence of 
the ill tendency of such opinions, 
that I cannot forbear transcribing 
it; and the statements of this good 
man, in this matter, may perhaps 
derive son.e force from the circum- 
stance of their being his dying tes- 
tumony. 

“He was much occupied (says 
one of his biographers.) in speak- 
ing of the nature of true religion of 
heart and practice, as distinguished 
from its various counterfeits; ex- 
pressing his great concern that the 
latter did so much prevatl in many 
places. He often manifested his 
wreat abhorrence of all such doc- 
ivines and principles in religion, as 
10 any wise savourca of, and had any 
though but a remote) tendency to 
Antinomianism ; cf all such notions 
«~S seemed to diminish the necessity 
of holiness ef life, or to abate men’s 
regard to the commands of Gad, 
and a strict, diligent, and universal 
practice of virtue, under a pretence 
of depreciating our works, and mag- 
nilying God’s free grace. He spoke 
ofien with much detestation of such 
discoveries and joys as have nothing 
of the nature of sanctification in 
them, and do not tend to strictness, 
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tenderness, and diligence in rej. 
gion, and meekness and_ beneyp. 
lence towards mankind: and he also 
declared, that he looked on such 
pretended humility as worthy of yo 
regard that was not manitesied by 
mortality of conduct and conversa. 
tion.” 

Suitable to such opinions were the 
fervent breathings of his soul, when 
about to resign it into the hands of 
his Redeemer; and really wen we 
bring the system or theory to which 
I now allude (supposing 1 to be ex. 
hibited in its best possible practical 
influences in the lite), into a com. 
parison with the power of the Gos. 
pel in all its substantial workings 
and effects upon the heart and lile 
of the simple-minded and holy Brai- 
nerd—_whatisit ? It seems to shrive! 
up Immediately into a mere conceil; 
flattering those who entertain it 
With a fanciful heliness, connected 
too often with spiritual pride and 
listlessness of moral exertion; but 
in little alliance, I fear with the 
warm emotions of a truly renovated 
soul, er the correspondent self-re- 
nouncing devotedness of a holy lile. 
Spiritual things, indeed, are spiritu 
ally discerned. But should we not 
be careful, even in the sober conten 
plation of the wonderful mystery o! 
the Gospel, lest we attach an undue 
derree of actual holiness, to the 

nere clearness of our views? What 
is the argument on which such 2 
system is founded? I am sure | 
know not, Is it maintained that the 
law has so effectually done its work; 
by introducing us to the Gospel, and 
the Gospel has done its work $0 
effectually too, by delivering us irom 
the law, that the sinner may look 
upon 4is ewn work as done also, and; 
sinner as he siill is, feel that he has 
nothing to do but to rejoice in this 
all-accomplished work and © finished 
salvation?’ {s it further maintain 
ed, that of this joy he is sure to rob 
himself, if he do but cast a humble 
selfeabasing look at that standaré 
of all perfection—the holy law 0! 
God? 
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I will not assert, that these ques- 
tions May not seem to carry the mat- 
ter rather further than would be al- 
lowed by the parties concerned ; but 
{ have no doubt of it being an ad- 
mitted tenet that, being now under 
the Gospel, we have nothing more to 
cdo with the Law, either in one shape 
or another. Itis, lam sureftrue that 
we are so far set free from the moral 
as well as the ceremonial law, that 
the law can no longer say to us, ** Do 
this and live;”? it can nolonger make 
obedience to its dictates the merito- 
rious condition of life. It has lost its 
power of prescribing condiuons. 
Butas we are still * under the law” 
(that very law) “to Christ,’ what 
Christ requires of us, with respect 
to the law is, that, being under the 
means Of grace too, we must, while 
life remains, earnestly and anxiously 
endcavour to bring ourselves to a 
nearer and nearer conformity to that 
holy law. Hence we must necessa- 
rily look for the evidence of our he. 
ing his disciples, true believers, and 
the children of God, at the very least, 
in the anxiety and solicitude which 
we feel for holiness and in the earn- 
estness of our endeavours after it, 
and, ¢herefore, to a certain degrec in 
the success which attends them ; 
never, however, forgetting that the 
very power and even the will which 
the believer possesses, to do the 
things acceptable to God, are as 
much a free and Divine pift as per- 
don, justification, or any other part of 
the blessings of redemption. Boast- 
ing. therefore, Isas™much excluded 
by this system as by that which pro- 
fesses to be so exciusively levelled 
arainst it; for when the humbie 
Christian looks to his heart and life 
for the fruits of faith, in order to as- 
certain tie safety of his state, be does 
Not view these fruits as self-derived, 
but as divinely imparted, and there- 
lore as constitt uting a new Claim to 
humble gratitude, and self-renuncia- 
lion, rather than an inducement to 
Spititual pride or an argument against 
the fulness and freencss of our re- 


demption. The salvation of Christ 
is, indeed, “ finished” salvation ; 
nothing remains which is not provid- 
ed for ;—-and among other things, it 
is provided for, that being yet sin- 
hers, we should be always kept ina 
holy, active, watchful, praying state, 
till we arrive at heaven. This, I am 
sure, is a very fit state for sinners, 
who ure aspiring after a state where 
they shali be sinners no longer. 

Yet with all this, there is ample 
provision made likewise for the hap- 
piness of all holy mourners ;—joy 
fortheir sorrow; peace for their in- 
quietude ; tranquillity for their fears ; 
and hope, bordering upon something 
like celestial assurance, for their 
coubts and perturbations. Conscience 
will be at peace; “the Spirit. still 
witnessing with thelr spirits, that 
they are the children of God.” 

But if this be the state of a Chris- 
tian’s mind, then I am sure that com- 
fort, and hope, and peace, and joy can 
no otherwise be brought to outweigh 
the opposite emotions, than by a con- 
tinual recurrence to those very evi- 
dences which some men seem dis- 
posed to explode, in order that they 
may leap into all their happiness at 
once—and it may be, wel they ar 
quite fit for its enjoyment. In no 
other sense than as here stated, can! 
use the expression, ‘a finished salva- 
tion; unless, indeed, men go so far 
as to say they have actually ceased to 
be sinners. If our salvation is so 
finished that nothing remains to be 
done in us than what is done, itis a 
very poor salvation: for we are far 
enough yet every one of us from ho- 
liness and happiness, from God and 
heaven. at is replied, We are as 
sure of all this as we shall be when 
we come to the actual enjoyment of 
it all-—therefore it is finished ;—and 
why then need we look for eviden- 
ces? I shall only say In return, that 
without evidence, we can be sure of 
nothing ; and the more important 
that thine is of which we would be 
sure, the more diligent, and im some 
sort, perhaps, distrustful, we should 
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be in the investigation of our evi- 
dences. 
G, 


an 
To the Editor of th: Christian Obsciver. 

HappeninG to meet with the follow- 
ing remarks, in a work entitled * A 
Letter to an English Nobleman,” 
and written on another subject, I 
thought they conveyed, as far as they 
extend, (for they do not embrace the 
higher points of evangelical preach- 
ing) no unfair view of two leading 
classes into which our clergy are 
divided. As an addition, however, 
to the first paragraph, the author 
should have stated that the clergy to 
whom he refers distribute tracts, and 
even comments, with fully as much 
zeal as if they did little or nothing 
more. . ¥. 


‘¢ And here, uninfluenced either by 
prejudice or party, | am anxious to 
detail facts, and not to disguise them. 
It may not, therefore, be irrelevant 
to State the two modes of instruction 
now practised by the pastors of our 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, for the 
political security of the state, and for 
the moral happiness of the people. 
The first and best mode consists in 
the circulation of the Scriptures, 
pure and without alloy, unaccom- 
panied with either notes or com- 
ments, through the medium of Bible 
Associalions, among ail classes of 
society hot Impervious to the truth, 
and enforcing its motives and sanc- 
tions by the means of fiublic fireach- 
ing and firtvate exhoriations, 

**The latter mode is partly nega- 
live: it Consists, not so much in ac. 
tually opposing as in paralyzing and 
discouraging the noble and Christian 
cfforts of these Associations, from 
motives inexplicable to me, and per- 
haps undiscoverable even by those 
who thus virtual/y oppose them. 

“Tt is also partly positive. It is 
true it consists in recommending the 
study of the Scriptures; but it is 
equally certain that it does not con. 


sist In inquiring whether such direc- 
tions have been followed ; or, if $0, 
what have been the individual fruits 
of such pastoral admonitions. 

“Tt consists In preaching coldly 
and feriodicadly the deductions of hy. 
man wisdom from the * word,’ but 
not the word itself. 

‘It consists in enforcing the prac- 
tice of morality, by pointing out the 
rewards of virtue and the punish. 
ment of vice; but it does not consist 
in prescribing and enforcing the 
means by which the heart is to be 
purified, from which alone, as from 
its genuine source, pure morality can 
alone flow. 

‘It Consists In a due performance 
of what is called ‘ duty,’ as prescrib- 
ed by human authority. 

‘“It consists in a solemn exterior 
and a due decorum; but it does nos 
consist In acting up to the spirit of 
the original commission as given by 
our great Master; ‘Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature;’ ‘Be instant in sea- 
son and out of season.’ No; far 
from it: but its advocates, being 
‘wise in their generation,’ adopt 
such means as are most conducive 
to the ends they respectively propose 
to attain. 

“ This latter mode is most preva- 
lent, as possessing decided advanta- 
ges over the former, by affording 
leisure for indulgence, and more 
time for the recreations and amuse- 
ments of polished society ; but above 
ail, it is strictly canontcal, as it does 
not violate but is completely with: 
the des¢er of human authority.” 
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2 Cor. vi. 1.—lHVe then, as worker's 
together with him, beseech you als¢ 
that ye receive not the grace of Go 
im Vain. 


Tue exhortation contained in these 
words is evidently derived from ar 
guments which had been already 
proposed, and which in the mind ol 
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St. Paul seemed to justify an earnest 
appeal to the members of tie Corin- 
thian church. It appears, by con- 
sulting the chapter immediately pre- 

ceding, that the Apostle had just 
been alluding to the fulness of the 
Christian’s hope, and the exceeding 
riches of the goodness and mercy ot 
God. He represents himself as 
speaking In the name of Christ; and 
dwells with delight upon the mes- 
sage W hich he was charged to deliv- 
er, » and the honour which was conier- 
red upon him by so high a commis- 
sion: * Now, then, we are ambassa- 
dors for Christ, as though God did 
beseech you by us: we pray you, in 
Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled unto 
God: for he hath-made Him to be 
sin for us who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of 
God in him:’—* We, then, as 
workers together with him, beseech 
you that ye receive not the grace of 
God in vain.” 

For a more particular explanation 
of the passage, we propose to con- 
sider, 

I. The exhortation itself; and, 

Ii. The manner in which it is en- 
forced. 

1. The exhortation: That ye re- 
ceive not the grace of Godin vain. 

This expressive phrase, ‘the 
grace of God,” is used in different 
senses in the Sacred Writings. The 
word grace literally signifies favour ; 
and, taken by itself, may denote any 
blessing which is bestowed upon us 
by the Father of mercies. Its pre- 
cise meaning in the passage before 
us mav be learned from the general 
subject of the Apostle’s discourse. 
He had just been inviting the Corin- 
thians, as we have already scen, to 
be reconciled to God; urging, that 
to him and his associates was com- 
mitted the ministry of reconciliation. 
{ entreat you, therefore, he adds, that 
you receive not this instance of the 
Divine favour in vain; but that, as 
ihe offer of reconciliation is made, 
you would listen and accept its bles- 
sings. 


Christ. Obsery, No. 187. 
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That it is possible to hear the 
Gospel in vain, the words of the text 
and the experience of all ages suffi- 
ciently prove. It 1s one thing to be 
a hearer of the word, and a very dif- 
ferent thing tobe a doer of it. We 
may likewise conclude, from the na- 
ture of the expression, that there is 
ereat danger lest we should receive 
it in vain—lest we should hear with- 
out any lasting benefit to our souls. 
The case admits of an casy illustra. 
tion. 

We are, says the Apostle, ambas- 
dors ior Christ. —Let us, then, ima- 
gine a country which has thrown off 
is allegiance to its rightful sove- 
reign, aud is engaged jn rebellion 
vygainst him. Let us further sup- 
pose this sovereign, unwilling to 
proceed to measures of severity, ap- 
pointing some of his messengers to 
visit the rebelilous land, and to testi- 
fy to the inhabitants his earnest de- 
sue that they would returp to their 
duty and be again admitted into fa- 
vour. Who, in such a case, would 
be the persons that receive the mes- 
sage in vain? 

Iu the first place, some micht be 
found almost to mock at it; to re- 
present it as unworthy of their at- 
tenuon; and to contend that they had 
done nothing which it was not their 
privilege to do; that they were well 
contented with their independence, 
and did not choose to subject them- 
selves to bondage, or to sacrifice their 
present pursuits for any such con- 
siderations, 

Others, of a more reflecting cast, 
would be ready, perhaps, to admit 
that the message was kind and mer- 
ciful; and that the object proposed 
was in general to be desired ;—but 
that it interfered with their interests ; 
that the great body of the people 
were determined to pay no regard to 
the invitation; and that whoever 
adopted a contrary resolution must 
be subject to many inconveniences, 
and to considerable reproach. 

‘A third class might express great 
joy at the intelligence, and, apparent- 
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ly, be determined to receive the fa- 
vour offered without delay. But 
cireumstances, they might add, had 
arisen to prevent the immediate ful- 
filment of their wishes: they were 
perplexed with engagements and 
occupations of another kind. Noth- 
ing, trey would allow, but tie neces- 
sity of the case would justify the 
slightest procrastination: they con- 
tinued to trust, therefore, that this 
necessity would soon be removed, 
and then they would attend to the 
conditions and avow their allegiance. 

Should we not say of all these per- 
sons, that they reccived the embassy 
of reconciliation in vain? And can 
we pass any other sentence upon 
numbers amon ourselves, who hear 
the message of salvation in the same 
careless and unbecoming manner ? 

The Gospel is received in vain by 
all men who continue, on whatever 
pretence, disobedient to Him that 
sent it. It is meant to bring us to 
God, as a reconciled Father in Christ 
Jesus; and unless this purpose be 
effected. the great end for which it is 
delivered has not yet been accom- 
plished, Ifamemberof the church 
at Corinth had come to St. Paul with 
adecluration that he jad received it, 
the Apostle would have invited him 
to self examination. He would have 
inquired into his principles, and his 
practice—into the sincerity of his 
repentance—the nature of his faith 
—the foundation of his hope—the 
quality and the exercise of his Chris- 
tian graces. He would have been 
anxious to ascertain whether the life 
which he now lived was by the faith 
of the Son of God—whether the 
fruits of the Spirit were visible In his 
conduct—whether it was bis earnest 
desire in all things to be conformed 
to the Divine wili, and to do all 
things to the Divine glory. 

By the same rule ought we also to 
ascertain the sincerity of our own 
profession. If we be truly reconcil. 


ed to God, the evidence of that re- 
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conciliation will be found both in our 
hearts and lives. Let us, then, in- 
quire, has the Gospel of Christ pro- 
duced in us those holy and heavenly 
dispositions, which may prove us to 
be in truth the children of God? Are 
we partakers of that faith whose fruit 
is righteousness, and peace, and joy 
inthe Holy Ghost! Is it our daily 
endeavour to crucify the flesh, with 
its affections and lusts, and to liye 
righteously, soberly, and godly in 
this present evil world? Do we seek 
to grow in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of God? Is it the fervent pray. 
er of our hearts, that we may be 
strengthened, stablished, settled in 
the faith; that we may de rooted 
and grounded in love? Can we 
with humble confidence look up 
to the Father of mercies as our 
Father, a reconciled Father in Christ 
Jesus; and is it our delight to worship 
and obey him, and our chief pleasure 
to fulfil his commandments ? 

If our character be of the sort 
which these questions imply, then 
may we have confidence toward God; 
then may we indulge the Christian 
hope, that we have received the truth 
in the love of it, and that we have 
hitherto not run in vain, neither la- 
boured in vain. And having thus 
begun aright, may we pray and exert 
ourselves to attain steadiness and con- 
sistency of character, and by the 
grace of God be enabled to continue 
to the end, and to prove that our re- 
ception of the Gospel was neither 
vain, nor transient, nor insincere ! 

II. We procced to consider the 
manner in which the exhortation in 
the text is enforced. 

The words of the text are earnest, 
affectionate, and persuasive: “ We 
beseech you.” What was the motive 
of this strenuous address? It was 
love for the souls of men. Loving 
God, the Apostles learned to love 
their brother also; and they longed, 
therefore, to communicate even to 
ihe heathen the blessings of the Gos- 
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spel of Christ, which was able to 
make them wise unto salvation.— 
This is the genuine spirit of Chris- 
tianity: the Apostles were warm, 
zealous, and energetic ; the love of 
Christ constrained them ; and they 
were affectionately desirous, from a 
supreme regard to the best inter- 
ests of mankind, that all men should 
be saved and come tothe knowledge 
of the truth. 

In this their blessed work they 
proceeded with auchority from above: 
they were ‘workers together with 
God.’ Asif the Apostle had said, 
“ We do not come to you in our 
own name, or relying upon our own 
wisdom, or as having any preten- 
sions of our own to solicit a hear- 
ing: we are engaged, however 
humbly, in the work of the Lord: 
he will assist us in our labour: we 
are strong in his strength, and cou- 
rageous in his name. God is in 
Christ reconciling the world pnto 
himself: we co-operate in this work, 
by preaching to you the doctrine of 
reconciliation. He is the God of 
salvation ; and we are the heralds 
of mercy. Under his sanction we 
address you; and if you reject our 
invitation, take heed lest you be 
convicted of despising not men, but 
God.” 

But, independently of the motive 
which directed the Apostles, and the 
authority under which they acted, 
they were furnished with many ar- 
fuments to invite and to persuade. 
These arguments, so far as they are 
connected with the text, may be 
found in the preceding chapter Of 
several which might be mentioned, 
let us briefly notice four. 

1. We beseech you by the good- 
uess of God.—The offer of recon- 
Ciliation proceeds from him. Tlie 
whole plan of redemption was devis- 
ed by the Father of mercies, and 
had its origin in his own unmerited 
love. He sent into the world his 
Son, who knew no sin, to be sin for 
Us: he sent him, not to condemn 
the world, but that the world through 
him might be saved. Consider the 
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nature and magnitude of this love: 
how free, and how extensive! By 
this love we Deseech you to receive 
with all meekness the engrafted 
word: let it kindle in your hearts a 
desire to accept of his salvation. He 
invites and entreats you to come to 
hins and be at peace: as though 
God, therefore, did beseech you by 
us, we pray you be ye reconciled to 
him. 

2. We beseech you by the sacri- 
fice of Christ.—It is only by Jesus 
Christ that this reconciliation can 
be effected; for there is salvation in 
no other. Consider, then, the price 
which has been paid for the re- 
demption of man. Behold the Son 
of God in the depth of his humilia- 
tion; reflect upon his agony and 
bloody sweat, his cross and passion, 
his precious death and burial; and 
then remember that all this was en. 
dured for man. He suffered that 
we might be happy; he died that 
we might never die. Had it been 
consistent with the attributes of the 
Most High that no sacrifice should 
be required as an atonement for sin, 
it might have been a sufficient argu- 
ment for the acceptance of mercy 
that God was willing to be reconcil- 
ed: but we preach Christ crucified ; 
we tell of his sufferings for you ; 
and, as his ininisters, we beseech 
you that ye receive not his Gospel 
in vain. 

S. A third argument is drawn 
from the peculiar blessings which 
are contained in the Gospel.—The 
effect of reconciliation, even in the 
present life, is, that we are brought 
into a new state; we stand ina new 
relation to God, to each other, and 
to the world ; our views, our hopes, 
or enjoyments, are all ennobled— 
they all partake of the excellency of 
a new creation. But they lead also 
to a more glorious state: those who 
have been reconciled to God, shall 
rise to life and immortality As, 
therefore, you value the privileges 
of the saints on earth, and the un- 
speakable felicity of the world above, 
we beseech you that ye seek for 
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peace and reconciliation ; for 1f ye 
are Christ’s, ail things are yours, 
whether life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come. 


4. We beseech you by the ¢er- 
rors of the Lord.—** We must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ, that every une may receive 
the things done in his body, accord- 
ing to that he hath done, whether it 
be goad or bad:’? * knowing, there- 
fore, the terrors of the Lord, we 
persuade men.” For, remember— 
and how awful is the reflection !— 
that, among those who receive the 
grace of God, only two classes of 
persons can be found,—those who 
accept the offered mercy, and those 
who rejectit: “these shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal.’’ How 
shall you appear at the last great 
day betore the tribunal of Him whose 
mercy you have slighted? How can 
you look upon that God, whose tn. 
dignation burns like fire? And, then, 
there is an eternity to follow; a 
night of misery, which wil never 
end! 

Ought we not, then, carnestly 
and affectionately to inquire’of you, 
whether or not you have received 
the grace of God in vain? It will be 
of no avail to us that the doctrine of 
reconciliation is offered, unless we 
accept it with a right mind, Aumdly, 
cordially, and unreservedly. We 
must be brought, by the teaching of 
the Holy Ghost, to form a just esti- 
mate of our real character; to see 
that by nature we are living ina state 
of enmity against God, and that we 
are utterly undeserving even of the 
Jeast of his mercies. When we 
have thus learned the lesson of hu- 
mility, and the language of our souls 
is like that of the Publican, ‘** God 
be merciful to me a sinner,” how 
welcome will be the offer of peace 
with God! We shall accept of it as 
life from the dead; we shall receive 
it with all our hearts, and desire car. 
nestly to be conformed in all things 
to his holy will and pleasure. 


If, however, we Aave thus em- 
braced it, jet us not be among the 
number of those who draw beck unto 
perdition, or who grieve the Spirit 
of God by their coldness and indif- 
ference; but let us be vigilant in 
our calling : let us not be weary in 
well-doing, knowing that in due sea- 
son we shall reap, if we faint not. 

In the commencement of this 
great work there should be no delay. 
The Apostle follows up his exhor. 
tation, by declaring that * now is 
the accepted time,” and this * the 
day of salvation.” Every succes- 
sive dey will probably find us less 
disposed to think of the Importance 
of our souls: the heart soon be- 
comes hardened through the deceit. 
fuiness of sin. And will it not be 
an awlul aggravation of our offences, 
that light has come into the world, 
and that we deliberately loved dark- 
ness rather than light; that the 
offer of reconciliation was made; 
and ihat, with a full conviction of 
the guilt avd misery which must 
arise from the rejection of it, we 
would listen to no counsel, and would 
not submit to the fear of the Lord? 
By every motive, therefore, which 
can influence the minds of men— 
by the goodness of God, by the love 
of the Redeemer, by the blessings 
of heaven, and the misery of eternal 
death—as though God did beseech 
you by us, we pray you, in Christ’s 
stead, be ye reconciled unto God; 
and that ye receive not the grace of 
God in vain. 

an 


To the E.litor of the Christian Observer. 


I was much pleased with the use- 
ful and nervous remarks of your cor- 
respondent, PENSATOR, on the neces- 
sity of minutely discriminating cha- 
racters in sermons and religious pub- 
lications. I donot, however, think 
that the plan of generalizing 1s usu- 
ally carried to the extent which he 
appears to suppose; or that the 
term “sinners” is almost the only 
one used by the mivi.ers «! the 


Gospel to designate that large cass 
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of persons, who, however various in 
their pursuits and conduct, are all 
living “ without God in the world.” 
On the contrary, several other phra- 
ses, such as “ pharisee,’’ **hypo- 
crite,’ “the hardened,” * the care- 
less,” &c. are, as far as my experi- 
ence extends, very generally em- 
ployed, at least by the more serious 
and active part of the clergy, lo point 
out and discriminate the various 
classes of their hearers. Indeed, 
almost every sermon, from persons 
of this description, is heard to close 
with the kind of enumeration to 
which I refer: so that, as far as the 
intention of the preacher 1s Concern- 
ed, there can be no doubt of an ap- 
propriate classification being consci- 
entiously designed. 

While, however, I do not quite 
concur with PENSATOR, as to the 
extent of the deficiency in question, 
I fully allow that there is much room 
for general improvement in this 
branch of the ministerial functfon. 
The fault appears to me to be, 
chiefly, that ciassification, even where 
really intended, is rather too vague 
and common-place; and, to use 
PENSATOR’S expression, ‘dees not 
in any degree correspond with the 
varieties of moral character that are 
every where to be found.” The 
terms, hypocrite, pharisee, &c. are 
fully as displeasing to a prejudiced 
hearer as the general term “ sinner ;” 
and there is. therefore, as little reason 
to expect that he will willingly con- 
sent to see his own character de- 
scribed in the former mode as in the 
latter. Whena minister commences 
his application thus,-— Let us now 
see how this subject affects different 
classes of persons; and first let us 
begin with the pAarisee,”’——-who is 
there in the congregation who choo- 
ses to admit that by this term he is to 
understand himself? On the con- 
trary, who does not immediately in- 
terpose the shield of obstinacy or 
self-love, to defend his conscience 
against all attack from such a quar- 
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ter? Here, then, arises a necessity 
for a more discriminating applica- 
tion. What is meant by a pharisee” 
W hat does he believe or disbelieve ? 
What does he do or leave undone? 
Jn what consists his deficiency or 
error? What are the disunguishing 
marks of his character, as opposed 
to that which the minister had been 
describing as the legitimate badge 
of a genuine Christian? How may 
he best ascertain his defect; and 
how may he proceed to obtain that 
renovation of heart, the necessity of 
which had been enforced ? 

But perhaps an attempt zs made 
to define the term, and to shew its 
application. ‘* By a pharisee,” ob- 
serves the minister, “ I mean a self- 
righteous man,”’ or, ‘* 1 mean a man 
who thinks to get to heaven by his 
doings.’ Now, perhaps, to those 
who are chiefly concerned in the 
censure, this attempt at specification 
appears quite as vague and as little 
to apply io themselves as the general 
term itself. No,” imagines the 
hearer, “I am not one of this class: 
God forbid I should be so spiritually 
proud as that person whom the mi- 
nister describes: ou the contrary, | 
fully admit the Creed no less than 
the Commandments, and know sufh- 
ciently well that 1 have not done so 
many good works as I ought; and 
therefore hope, on my repentance, 
to be forgiven, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.’’—It may be perfectly true, 
and I imagine is so, that the person 
thus replying really comes under the 
scriptural idea of * a pharisee ;” and 
that even the orthodox parts of those 
sentiments which he utters mean 
nothing, as proceeding from his lips : 
but, as far as Ais ewn conviction is 
concerned, I would ask, is it likely 
that he will be willing to admit him- 
self as substantially included, so long 
as he can plead that he is not ver- 
bally so? 

In visiting the sick, a minister 
usually finds that his spiritual pa- 
tient is ever ready with an excuse ; 
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and will oftentimes, by the most in- 
genious subterfuges, evade the force 
of even an appropriate and personal 
argument. Now what one individual 
is doing in this case, a large part of 
a whole congregation are doing In 
the other ; and if it be so difficult to 
fix conviction where there is such 
full opportunity for the closest and 
most particular discrimination, how 
much more difficult must it be where 
the application is necessarily con- 
structed, as in the case ofa sermon, 
on a less finely graduated scale, and 
is therefore less capable of applying 
to the moral peculiaritics of indivi- 
dual character ¢ 

Were a minister to enter the sick 
chamber of a person ignorant of re- 
ligion, with merely the heads of such 
a vague “application” as I am now 
supposing, he would soon find its 
total insufficiency to effect his pur- 
pose. Imagine him to begin, “ Well, 
my friend, let us ask the important 
question, Are you a sinner ora be- 
liever!’’=—-who does not know that 
the answer would immediately be, 
‘Oh, sir, I have always been a be- 
liever in religion; I constantly say 
the Creed and prayers; and God 
forbid that I should be a sinner; for 
though I have had my faults, like 
others, yet I am sure I bear no malice 
to any body; I had always a good 
heart,” &c. &c. Now would not the 
minister here instantly perceive 
that the words sinner, and beltever, 
were wholly misunderstood by the 
person whom he wished to instruct ? 
And is it not very probable that a 
similar misunderstanding prevailed 
among a large class of his heurers, 
when the same general and unex- 
plained expressions were employed 
in his public discourse on the pre- 
ceding Sunday? The sick person 
evidently understood by the term 
‘sinner,’ an openly flagitious cha- 
racter ; and by the term * believer,’’ 
one who does not deny the truth of 
Christianity : and if, for want of due 
explanation, the same mistake oc- 
curredamongs! the hearers at church, 
would not the intended effect of the 


whole discourse, or at least of the ap. 
plication, be entirely destroyed ? 

In order, therefore, to convince 
such a person as has been described, 
of his real state before God, a more 
minute reference to the discrimunat. 
ing marks of his character would be 
essentially required. This would 
naturally occur in the ordinary mode 
of conversation, aS the senumeats, 
the temper, the opinions, the conduct 
of the individual became untoided tg 
his pastor’s mind. There would be 
an attempt to grapple with the con. 
science. Sweeping and indiscrimi- 
hatc Charges would be superseded by 
others of a more personal and modi. 
fied, and therefore more convincing 
and affecting, nature. The general 
indictinent, that awful charge in 
which we are all included, would in- 
deed runus before; namely, that the 
individual was, in the fuli import of 
the term, “a sinner;” but it would 
be froved and brousht home by those 
characteristic marks which might 
apply directly to his peculiar case, 
and which, therefore, he could not 
generalize or evade. It is not by in- 
discriminately denominating a person 
a “pharisee,” and then uttering all 
the woes denounced against phati- 
sees, that a minister can hope to be 
the happy means of bringing him 
to repentance. But if he can prove 
him, in his own eyes, to be a_phar- 
isee, though he may possibly never 
use the term, he will, by the bless- 
ing of God, have prepared him for 
the genuine admission of all that 
is to follow. The human heart 1s 
too fine and intricate a machine to 
be handled to any advantage in a 
coarse and unskilful, manner. We 
must wisely pursue self-love, and 
pride, and unbelief, through all 
their windings; we must detect 
every sin, in all its Protean forms; 
we must make use of judgment and 
discrimination, as well as_ honesty 
and zeal, if we would really con- 
vince men of their transgressions; 
and bring them, by God’s blessing; 
toa fervent desire after salvation.— 
The minister who combines @ due 
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portion of intelligence and spiritual 
wisdom with his love for the souls 
of men, instead of conienting him- 
self, as is too olten the case, witha 
few barren generalities and com- 
mon-place censures, will perceive 
the necessity of thus accommodat- 
ing his application to the specific 
varieties of character under his pe- 
culiar inspection. He will not, so 
far as he can prevent it, suffer any 
one to escape in the crowd ; but, by 
a deep study of the human heart in 
general, and an intimate acquain- 
tance with the peculiar cast of his 
own auditors ip particular, will en- 
deavour to make his application to 
their consciences s0 close and dis- 
criminating, that nothing but wilful 
perversion, or determined obstinacy, 
can prevent their duly feeling the 
force of his exhortations. 

I am aware, sir, that this mode of 
application requires much thought, 
and study ; and that even ministers 
of genuine piety and unwearied ap- 
plication may not always possess that 
deep insight into the human heart 
which is necessary in order to ex- 
hibit it in all its varieties of sin and 
self-deception. Yet the effort should 
be made: the Scriptures are an in- 
fallible clue to the labyrinth; and 
taking these for our guide, and con. 
Stantly and patiently comparing our 
own hearts, and the hearts of other 
men, as far as we can judge of them 
from their manners and conduct, 
with the descriptions which God 
has given of them in his word, we 
cannot fail to obtain some knowledge 
at least of those **chambers of im- 
agery” with which it is the painful 
duty of the minister of Christ to be 
Well acquainted. 

It must not, however, be omitted 
to be observed, in conclusion, that, 
although every means should be ex- 
erted by a faithfu! pastor to impress 
the minds of his people, it is God 
alone who can make the word 
preached effectual to their salva- 
tion, Without nis blessing, the 
most judicious classification of cha- 
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racter,the most acute sagacity in dis- 
criminating and the most powerful 
energy in describing the various 
cases of our hearers, will bein vain. 
The inlerence, therefore, from this 
remark, is, that prayer and study, 
wisdom and humility, human effort 
and exclusive dependence on the 
Divine blessing, should go hand in 
hand in all our exertions for the 
spiritual welfare of a thoughtless 
and unbelieving world. 
PENSATOR, JUN. 
— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 

In your publication of last April, I 
noticed a communication made by J. 
N.C.; from which it appears, that 
in alate edition of that celebrated 
work, entitled “ Nelson’s Fasts and 
Festivals,’ the word “ renovation” 
has been twice substituted for “ re- 
generation ;?’—a term which, till 
lately, has never been considered 
objectionable ; and which, no doubt, 
was selected by Mr. Nelson as most 
applicable to the subject on which 
he was writing. ‘The public are, I 
think, greatly indebted to J. N.C. 
for the above communication ; and 
I trust it may induce persons, who 
have leisure for such purposes, to 
bring to light other alterations, 
which I fear may be discovered in 
some of the late re-publications of 
the Society. I am ied to this re- 
mark by a discovery, made tome 
by a friend, of an alteration which, 
according to my judgement, is, if 
possible, more deserving of cen- 
sure, and, I will venture to add, 
moe calculated to provoke and per- 
petuate controversy and contention 
in the church, than that to which I 
have already alluded. 

in “The family Bible,” lately 
published by Dr. Mant and Mr. 
D’Oyley, you will find a note on the 
3ist verse of the 18th chapter of 
Ezekiel, to which is subjoined the 
respected name of ** W. Lowth,” as 
the writer from whose commentary 
this note is extracted. The latter 
part of it (for it is not necessary to 
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insert the whole) is in the following 
words: ‘*God promises (chapter 
XXXVI 26 to give them a new heart 
and to fut within them a new spirit: 
here he exhorts them to make them- 
selves a new heart and a new spirit: 
which difference of expression is 
thus to be reconciled ; that although 
God works in us to will and to do, 
and is the first Mover in our REFOR- 
MATION, yet we must work together 
with his grace, at least willingly re- 
c€ive it, and not quench or resist its 
motions.”’ 

Now, sir, tf you have not already 
made the discovery, you will, | am 
sure, hear with surprise, (1 will not 
add a stronger word,) that in the 
original commentary of W. Lowth, 
which now lies before me, there is 
no such word as ** reformation” tobe 
found; but that, without any hint or 
intimation to that effect, without any 
thing which can lead the reader to 
suppose that he is presented with a 
nisquotation, the term “ reforma- 
tion” is substituted in the Family 
Bible, for that of ‘* regeneration.’ 
“God,” inthe commentary of W. 
Lowth, is represented as‘ the first 
Mover in our REGENERATION. — 
Upon this substitution of one word 
for another, and especially a word so 
cold, so ethical, so unmeaning, as 
reformation, I shall not trouble you 
with any remark. The act will, I 
think, speak for itself, in the judg- 
ment of every candid and impartial 
person, whatever may be the sys- 
tem to which he ts attached. I can 
hardly conceive it possible that the 
most devoted supporters of Dr. 
Mant’s views of regeneration can 
approve this mode of circulating and 
recommending them; or that they 
would sanction the practice of garb- 
ling and mutilating the works of de- 
a authors, and then bringing 
them forward, patched and d disficur- 


ed by a modern hand, tn confirma. | 


tion of opinions which in their genu- 
ine form they would probably rave 
lad a tendency to overturn. Surely 
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it is important that some friend to 
truth and candour, who can com. 
mand leisure for such an investiga. 
tion, should endeavour to ascertaiy 
whether this “Family Bible,” fur. 
nishes many or aby more similar in. 
stances of deliberate misquotation ; 
for should such be found to occur fre. 
quently, it appears to me that the 
circumstance will really give rise to 
questions of grave deliberation, 
which I forbear at present to agitate, 
IGNOTUS, 
a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

I waAppPENeD lately to take up anold 
book, entitled * Europz Speculum; 
or, a View or Survey of the State of 
Reiigion in the Western Parts of 
the Worle. Annol599.”’  Itis ad- 
dressed to Archbishop W hitgift, anc 
is ascribed to the pen of the cele- 
brated Sir Edwin Sandys, as the re- 
sult of his travels, and containing 
the chief of his observations made 
in them. My edition is printed 
‘* Hage-Comitis, 1629.”’ I will 
transcribe a passage, which, I fear, 
is but too applicable to practices 
creeping in amongst ourselves ; and 
which, in whatever. quarter they 
may occur, I conceive it is a debt 
due to Christian sincerity to expose. 

“Tt isto be thought,” the author 
says, that their prosperous suc- 
cess (that of the Romanists) in prun- 
ing and pluming those latter writers, 
effected with good ease and no very 
great Clamour, as having some rea: 
son, and doing really some good; 
was it that did breed in them aa 
higher conceit, that it was possible 
to worke the like conclusion in 
writers of elder times, yea in the 
Fathers themselves, and in all other 
monunents of reverend antiquilie: 
and the opinion of possibilitie re 
doubling their desire, brought forth 
in fine those indices expurgatoril; 
whereof I suppose they are now 
not a little ashamed, they having 
by misfortune lighted into their ad 
versaries’ hands, from whom they 
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desired by all meanes to conccale 
them; where they remaine as a 
monument to the judgement of the 
world of their everlasting reproach 
and ignominie. These purging 7- 
dices are of divers sorts: some 
worke not above eight hundred 
yeers upwards: other venture much 
hieher, even to the prime of the 
church. The effect is, that for as 
much as there were so many passa- 
ges in the fathers, and other aun- 
cient ecclesiasticall writers, which 
theyr adversaries producing in aver- 
ment of their opinions, they were 
not able but by nicks and shifts of 
wit to reply to ;...some assemblics of 
their divines, with consent no doubt 
of their redoubted superiours and 
sovereignes, have delivered ex- 
presse order, that in the impressions 
of those authours which hereafter 
should be made, the scandalous pla- 
ces there named should be cleane 
left out,”’....and thus ** the mouth of 
antiquity should be throughly shut 
up from uttering any syllable or 
sound against them. Then lastly 
by adding words where opportunity 
and pretence might serve, and by 
drawing in the marginall notes and 
glosses of their friers into the text 
of the fathers, as in some of them 
they have very handsomely begun, 
the mouth of antiquity should be 
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mained then only the rectifying of 
St. Paul, and other places of Scrip- 
ture,” &c. 


Such alterations as your corres- 
poudent J. N.C. has pointed out, 
in works distributed by the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
are a plain confession that the origi- 
nal authors did not speak in confor. 
mity with the present received doc- 
trines of their distributors. Indeed, 
the alterations must be carried toa 
considerable extent, before our old 
writers can be reduced to the wish- 
ed-for conformity with modernized 
Christianity ; as may be evinced, to 
name no other proofs, by a simple 
reference to the index of Jeremy 
Taylor’s Treatise on Repentance, 
an author whom I mention because 
he has been much quoted in an ex- 
isting controversy. I have marked 
about one hundred instances, in one 
chapter, in which he uses the terms 
regenerate and unregenerate; and in 
no one of them, I believe, with any 
reference to baptism. He, like 
Bishop Wilson, makes * victory’’ 
over sin “the only certain criterion 
of REGENERATION.” “ A regenerate 
person,’ and “a Christian rRENEWw- 
Ep by the Spirit of grace,” are, in 
his vocabulary, aud I presume in 
your’s also, synonymous, terms. 


also opened for them. There re- J. Sam. H. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


bur the Christian Observer. 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF FICTION. 
375, 
WERE it proposed to those profess- 
edly religious families who allow 
themselves the perusal of what are 
Considered harmless novels, and that 
species of modern poetry which 
usually accompanies them, to draw 
up a catalogue of the books admitted 
into the domestic circle, and to com- 
pare it with the corresponding list 
Christ. Obsery, No. 187. 


(Concluded from p. 


of avowedly worldly families, how 
would the balance stand? Not so 
much, I fear, as might be wished, to 
the credit of the former as devoted 
and self-denying followers of their 
acknowledged Lord. If it be said, 
that the grosser poems and novels 
are not admitted into the families in 
question ; it may be rejoined, Nei- 
ther are they read in the more regu- 
lar circles of worldly society. There- 
fore no visible difference as yet ex- 
ists. It is true, a few works may 
3K 
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vain admittance to the one which 
are not allowed in the other ; but 
the distinction between the lighter 
reading of the two divisions of the 
public should surely be positive and 
evident, and not made up of a few 
sickly comparatives. 

Putting: out of the question, for 
the present, higher considerations, 
the members of religious families 
are losing iniellectual ground by the 
system now in vogue. Standard 
works of history and biography, of 
eritical and ethical disquisition, the 
earlier pvets, treatises on general 
taste, with many other departments 
of established jiterature, are not and 
eannot be studied and wrought into 
the texture of the mind during the 
reign of ephemeral publications. 
Have the readers, | mean the youn- 
ger readers of the works in question 
gained any familiarity with the Ram- 
bler and Adventurer, or grappled 
with Campbel!’s Philosophy of Rhe- 
toric? | almost blush to ask next, 
which are their favourite stanzas In 
Beattie’s Minstrel ; and then, what 
parts of Cowper come full upon 
their memories in a solitary walk. 
To the last-named poet I refer as to 
a genuine moral classic; and his 
writings may be adduced as the cri- 
terion of a mind unsophisticated and 
well acquainted with itself. 

Among the readers interested in 
these widely-extending subjects, let 
me particularize such as are placed 
in situations where they may com- 
mand their time, select their asso- 
clates, and consequently model their 
own characters. Possessed of this 
envied but insecure independence, 
our juniors, and especially when not 
settled in the world, will be power- 
fully tempted to abuse the high 
privileges of their leisure ; and, un- 
less they areconscious of the respon- 
sibility attached to it, will fly to light 
reading as arcfuge from themselves. 
Among the inmates of the Castle of 
[ndolence, slumbered a class which 
the manners-painting historian of 
that fortress might perhaps have 
identified with certain eraceful tri- 
fers on the Grecian couches of a 
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succeeding age. ‘Oh early lost !” 
&c. Examine, sir, the grouping 
and the vivid touches of the poet’s 
pencil. 


Hiere languid beauty, kept her palefac’d 
court: 

Bevies of dainty dames, of high degree, 

From every quarter hither made resort, 

Where, from gross mortal care and 
business free, 

They lay, pour’d out in ease and luxury, 

Or should they a vain shew of work assume 

(Alas! and well-a-day! what can it be 2)’ 

To knot, to twist, to range the vernal 
bloom ; 

But far is cast the distaff, spinning-wheel 
and loom. 


Their only labour was to still the time, 
And labour dire it is, and weary wo; , 
They sit, they loll, turn o’er some idle rhyme ; 
Then rising sudden, to the glass they go, 
Or saunter forth, with tottering step and 
slow; 

This soon too rude an exercise they find, 

Straight on the couch their limbs again 
they throw, 

Where hours on hours they  sighingly 
reclin’d, 

And court the vapoury god soft-breathing 
in the wind. 


According to the fantastic mytho- 
logy of the ara when Thomson com- 
posed his matchless poem, the god 
of vapours or of spleen led on the 
host of imaginative diseases On 
the expiration of his power—for the 
very deities of fashionable life are 
deposed with the reigning shape of 
a sandal, or the tint of a vesture— 
arose the dynasty of nerves ; and 
that has since resigned the throne 
to the demon of ennui, now wielding 
an iron mace over his subject world 
of passion, idleness, or unproduc- 
tive activity. 

In contemplating the aspect of 
the religious world, | am somewhat 
confounded by feeling as though 
even the reproofs uttered by such 
secondary divines and moralists as 
Blair, Soame Jenyns, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, Johnson, Hawkesworth, and 
Paley (for instructers of this order 
are secondary in the estimate of 
the spiritually-minded Christian,) 
against what they call the foibles of 
persons, whom they nevertheless de- 
signate as still reputable and exem- 
plary members of society, were in 
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many instances as fully applicable to 
the allowed habits of religious fami- 
lies as to those of the untiinking 
world) This is a portentous phe- 
nomenon. It seems to indicate, that 
enlightened as we are, we are retro- 
grading to the deserted or despised 
schools of worldly or half-christian- 
ized philosophers, there to be chas- 
tised for ouraberrations. It is really 
mortifying to the feelings of deep 
veneration entertained by your cor- 
respondent for Dr. Johnson, to find 
him among the secondaries of the 
moral school ; thinking, as he does, 
that this great man’s writings, taken 
altogether, impart “ ardour to virtue 
and confidence to truth.”’ But, at 
the same time, consistency requires 
me to separate myself from the eulo- 
vist of Richardson, and to rejoin his 
cherished society only when he 
emerges from the loose element of 
flattery, and moves with his wonted 
firmness of step on the high ground 
of purity and truth. ‘To the cximct 
produced in an earlier paragraph 
from Johnson, when himself again, 
let me add what will farther expunge 
the stain which partially discolours 
his renown, “These books (novels) 
are written chiefly to the young, the 
ignorant, and the idle; to whom they 
serve as lectures of conduct, and in. 
troductions into life. They are the 
entertainment of minds unfurnished 
with ideas, and therefore easily sus- 
ceptuble of impressions; not fixed 
by principles, and therefore easily 
lollowing the current of fancy; not 
informed by experience, and conse- 
\uently open to every false sug- 
Sestion and partial account. In the 
romances formerly written, every 
transaction and sentiment was so 
remote from all that passes among 
men, that the reader was in very 
little danger of making any applica- 
ion to himself ; the virtues and 
crimes were equally beyond his 
sphere of activity ; and he amused 
himself with heroes and with trai- 
tors, deliverers and persecutors as 
with beings of another species. But 
when an adventurer is levelled with 
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the rest of the world, and acts in 
such scenes of the universal drama 
as may be the lot of any other man ; 
young spectators fix their eyes upon 
him with closer attention, and hope, 
by observing his behaviour and suc- 
cess, to regulate their own practices. 
If the world be (by novelists) pro- 
miscuously described, [ cannot sec 
of what use it can be to read the ac- 
count: or why it may not be as safe 
to turn the eye immediately on man- 
kind as upon a mirror which shews 
all that presents itself without dis- 
crimination. It is not a sufficient 
vindication of a narrative, that the 
train of events is agreeable to obser- 
vation and experience ; for that ob- 
servation which is called knowledge 
of the world, will be found much 
more frequently to make men cun- 
ning than good. Many writers so 
mingle good and bad qualities in their 
principal personages, that they are 
both equally conspicuous: and as 
we accompany them through their 
adventures with delight, and are led 
by degrees to interest ourselves in 
their favour, we lose the abhorrence 
of their faults, because they do not 
hinder our pleasure, or perhaps re- 
gard them with some kindness for 
being united with so much merit*.”’ 

No dexterity of mine is able to 
reconcile these golden periods with 
the adulation offered to the inventor 
of Lovelace. Most auspiciously the 
Rambler is an antidote to himself. 
He may be compared to a plant nox- 
ious only in a very small part; an 
infusion of its flowers being capable 
of healing the lacerations inflicted by 
its envenomed thorns, 


*In a note appended to the Fourth Num- 
ber of the Rambler, (whence the above is 
cited,) in Chalmers’s edition of Johnson’s 
works, the editor says; that this excellent 
paper was occasioned by the popularity of 
two works which appeared about this time, 
and have been the models of that species 
of romance now known by the more com- 
mon name of novel.—The Fourth Number 
was pubiished March 31, 1750; and the 
Ninety-seventh, containing the eulogy on 
Richardson, Feb. 19, 1751, 
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Johnson’s description of the su- 
perannuated romances may be ap- 
plied to those still lingering among 
us, such as the Arabisn Nights, and 
indeed to all fables of oriental con- 
struction ; and it so happens (he 
states the true reason,) that these 
heavy stories are discarded by mod- 
ern novel readers as unutterably and 
incurably insipid. They do not come 
home to their business and bosoms; 
and if they read Rasselas itself, they 
sit down to it as to a grave lecture 
in ethics; and Thalaba is tolerated 
only because inspired by the muse 
of Roderic. 

To this place I have reserved the 
mention of the popular productions 
of Miss Edgeworth aad the author 
of Waverley. The merits and de- 
merits of the first of these writers 
have been estimated, as I think, with 
measured correctness, in your volume 
for 1809, (pp. 78!1—792.) Of the 
second it is enough for my hostile 
pen to say, that powers so great 
might have developed themselves 


with effect in the demonstrations of 


philosophy ; when, alas! we find 
them idly playing in novels. OF the 
performances of this lady and gen- 
tleman it is alicred, that they do 
not exhibit the defilements of Field- 


ing, the polished wickedness of 


Lovelace, the witchery of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, or the voluptuous tenderness 
and delicacy which “ with soft per- 
dition please,’ in some other writers. 
On the contrary, they give us a faith- 
ful insight into the ways of men; and 
instead of misleading by feigned 
characters and Incidents, describe 
such as actually exist. Indeed they 
do! I fully assent to the allegation ; 
und, if we could gaze on those vivid 
pancramas of the world without see- 
ing more than will do us good and 
not evil, and without wishing to come 
closer to the objects which we have 


dimiy seen in the camera obscura of 


books; if the worid’s gayety, wit, 
decoration, policy, and plausible 
courses of stratagem can be surveyed 
without exciting in the ardent minds 
of our juniors one impulsive desire 


to join the masquerade itself, with. 
out kindling a kind of resolution 
(which they scarcely venture to own 
even to themselves, while they faintly 
endeavour to smother the plowing 
spark by a reverence for conscience,) 
that at a future day they \oo will play 
their part in the grand exhibition, no 
matter whether disappointed or not, 
—for, after all, some, they are told, 
succeed and are happy ; if such im. 
mature speculators can be restrained 
from practising the arts of rea! men 
and women, on a small scale first in 
the school-rooms «nd parlours of 
their petty world at home, and after. 
wards in the wider range of the fam. 
ily’s connections, and in general so. 
ciety; il, in short, there be im buman 
nature an inherent, active power of 
selecting what may he bene fictal from 
what 1s, at aby rate, a mixed mass; 
—then, sir. | would urge, that no 
“ Practical Views of Christian Edu. 
cation” may hereafier be published 
to disturb the safe repose of novel- 
reading families. Dissolve all the 
standing committees of the religious 
world mecting year after year, and 
especially banish your work from 
the numerous circles in which, with 
exemplary regularity, it has made 
iis appearance for one hundred and 
eighty-six months, émbracing more 
than the long succession of fifteen 
years, in order to reform, and to per- 
petuate by reformation, the moral 
constitution of thisempire. Let the 
spiritual legislator retire to the soll- 
tude, darkness, and mystic visions of 
the mountain; while the wanderers 
ef the peopled and more inviting 
wilderness restore the rites and fes- 
tive pleasures of Egypt, and amidst 
their sacrifices cry, * These be thy 
gods, O Israel] !” 

To escape, inthe concluding pata- 
craph, from{a levity too contagious 
to be safe when the subject imposes 
seriousness, permit me to repeat the 
intimation, that there is an indul- 
gence, and almost a plenary indul- 
gence, at this day allowed in many 
religious families, both in retirement 
and in town life, with regard to secu 
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lar literature. So far the Christian 
public has deserted the higher sta- 
tion occupied by a preceding genera- 
tion. By what measures the position 
may be regained I am not formally 
prepared todetail. Itis, however, in 
the power of the rulers of famt- 
lies either to expel altogether the 
works immediately connected with 
this remonstrance, or to glean out 
such of them as they judge will not 
injure those select and disciplined 
member's of their families who can 
and will separate the useful parts of 
fiction from its dross, It is also in 
the power of those who rule them- 
selves to make a virtuous effort; 
and in self-defence, to confine their 
reading to books which amuse the 
mind without disturbing the sobriety 
of creatures responsible for their 
time and talents; and whe, by con- 
fessing their responsibility, furnish 
an irresistible argument for their 
own consistency. EXCUBITOR. 


) 2 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

A new and revised edition of Dr. 
Mant’s ‘Tracts having been just pub- 
lished by the Society for promoting 
Caristian Knowledge, many of your 
readers will, doubtless, be desirous 
of knowing what is the extent of the 
correction which they have under- 
gone. I send you, therefore, the 
result of my collation of the two 
editions. 


EDITION 1815. EDITION 1817. 

P, 10. * This doc-} P. 10. The words 
trine, however, is vir-|in Italics left out, and 
tually at least, if not|instead of them a re. 
actually denied 4y'ference to ‘ White- 
some ministers of our|field’s Eighteen Ser- 
church ; and it zs de-|mons quoted below, 
nied in terms, whichip. 23,’ inserted at 
charge the maintain- ithe end of the sen- 
ers of it with” &c. _itence. 

P. 11. ‘But that! P. 11. © But that 
those also are so re-\those also are so re- 
generated, to whomigenerated who re- 
baptism is rightly ceive baptism rightly, 
administered.’ jor, what in the case 

of infants, at least in 
a Christian country, 
jamicunts to the same 
thing, to whom bap- 
‘ism is rightly ad- 
jministered.’ 





—_ 


€orrections in last Edition of Dr. Mani’s Tracts. 
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EDITION I815. EDITION 1817. 
P. 15. * Would P. 15. © Would 


fain fasten their here- 
sy upon our church.’ 


P 20. ‘I will now 
venture to say, that I 
do not think it possible 
that a doubt can exist 
upon the mind of any 


fain fasten their own 


private opinion upon 


the church.’ 

P. 20. ‘I will now 
venture to express my 
opinion, that a doubt 
can hardly exist upon 
the mind of any rea- 


Jair inquirer, with re-|sonadle inquirer, with 


spect to the opinion 
entertained by our 
church,’ &c. 


Pp. 22, 23.[ White- 
field] ‘declared with 
inconceivable effronte- 
ry .... and pronounc- 
ed with a spirit of un- 
charitableness equal to 
bis effrontery,’ &c. 

P 25. * Nor will it 
be heard without sur- 
prise, mingled, per- 
haps, with some de- 
gree of indignation, 
that not only among 
the deluded partisans 
of schismatical en 
thusiasm, but in the 
very bosom of the! 
church, there are 


respect to the opin- 
ion entertained by 
our church,’ &c. 


P. 22. The words 
in italics left out. 


P. 25. The whole 
Passage expunged, 
and what follows of 
regeneration, being 
‘inscribed on the 
banners,’ as ‘a watch 
word,’ made to refer 
mly to ‘the foun- 
dérs of Methodism,’ 
&c. by the insertion 
of the words, ‘Of 


men, who have pledg- |persons such as these.’ 


ed themselves most 
solemnly to the sup- 
port of her doctrines, 
and who arrogate to 
themseives the dis- 
tinction of being her 
only faithful sons; 
whose preaching,nev- 
ertheless, is in irre- 
concileable —opposi- 
tion to her unequivo- 


cal and numerous de-} 





clarations on this im- 
portant article of her 
creed.’ 

P. 24. ‘By being; 
born again.... some-| 
thing is designed ab- 
solutely necessary to 
be attained by those, 
who would enter,’ &c. 


P. 27. ‘ We con- 
ceive this union of 
water, as the instru- 
ment, and of the Spi- 
rit, as the efhicient 
principle, to be adso- 
lutely necessary. 


P. 52. * That no 


P. 24. The word 
absolutely omitted. 


P. 27. *We con. 
ceive this union of 
water, as the instru- 
ment, wth the Spirit, 
as the efficient prin- 
ciple, to be necessary, 
where it may be had.’ 


P. 32. * That no 





other than baptismal 





lother than baptismal 
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EDITION 1815. EDITION 1817, 
regeneration is possi-|regeneration is to be 
ble in this world.’ expected in this world.’ 

P 40. ‘Ifeverthe| P. 40. ‘If ever the 
new birth be not con-jnew birth be not con- 
veyed by baptismjveyed by baptism 
rightly administered,rightly recetved,-—’ 
—’ *Letit be shewn/‘Let it be shewn from 
from Holy Writ, that/Holy Writ, that any 
any person, to whom)person, by whom bap- 
baptism was rizht/yjtism was rightly re- 
administered, Was Not|ceived, was not re- 


rerenerate.” generate.’ 
P. Sl. ‘Lydia atj P. 81. * Lydia of 
Thyateira,’ i ~wrd 


Pp. 15, 38, 70, 78, 
68, 86, Trifling cor- 
rections, not affect- 
ing the sense 








j. 3. 
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Yo the E.litor of the Christian Observer. 
Darlaston, near Birmingham. 
Tux heavily-afflicted state of my 
parish induces me earnestly to so- 
licit a fuller statement of our dis- 
tresses than that inserted in your last 
Number but one. Many circum- 
stances combine to render our suf- 
ferings peculiarly severe. Our popu- 
lation, consisting chiefly of gun- 
lock filers, nailers, and miners, ex- 
ceeds five thousand. ‘The parish 
contains only eight hundred acres of 
jand ; and our poor’s-rates (now most 
oppressive) have been accustomed to 
be paid by all who did not receive 
parochial relief. 

During the last eleven months, 
from the stagnation of trade, hun- 
dreds, once in comfortable circum- 
stances, have becn reduced to the 
deepest poverty; nor could any ef- 
yorts of industry secure them even 
necessary food. For thirty-three 
weeks the bounty of the London As- 
sociation, a county fund, and distant 
private benevolence, have miaintain- 
ed one hundred and fifty heads of 
families on the roads at one shilling 
per day ; but from the entire failure 
of these funds this plan has now ter- 
minated, and great numbers are thus 
necessarily added to those previously 
requiring parochial assistance. Since 
the 14th of last August, soup and 
Bread have been distribated to nearly 


OT 





seven hundred individuals four times 
a week, and clothing has been sold at 
half price to those who could raise 
the means of obtaining it. Except. 
ing the food thus furnished, our poor 
have subsisted almost exclusively 
upon barley meal, not separated from 
the bran, lest its quantity should 
thereby be diminished. Numbers 
once in respectable stations have had 
their dwellings stripped of their little 
all, for rent or levies ; and our work. 
house presents such a scene of 
wretchedness, that even hunger itself 
recoils from entering it. 

Our chief earthly expectation of 
relief is founded upon the hope of 
the revival of American commerce : 
but from the glutted warehouses of 
British factors some period must yet 
elapse before our mechanics can be 
supplied with work. It is for this 
period relief is solicited; and I feel 
little doubt but that if these particu- 
lars be made publicly known, many, 
like their Divine Master, will feel 
compassion for the five thousand 
ready to perish,* 

SAMUEL LOWE. 


* Subscriptions will be thankfully receiv- 
ed by the Rev Mr. Marsh, of Colchester ; 
Mr Mortlock, Oxford Road, London; Mr. 
Hatchard, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Spooner 
and Co bankers, Grace-church-street ; and 
by the Rev. S. Lowe, Darlaston, near Bit 
mingham, 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
A sprit of active bencvolence, en- 
couraged and supported by an en- 
lightened government, having lately 
succeeded in spreading through Ire- 
land various plans for the charitable 
education of the children of the poor, 
it becomes a matter of much moment 
to ascertain whether those plans be 
in reality formed upon the best prin- 
ciples, and executed to the greatest 
advantage ;—-whether this great en- 
rine of national education be erected 
with the skill, and guided with the 
ability, requisite to render it efficient 
to the production of all the geaf 
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which ought to be the result of such 
powerful combinations. 

With respect to the female chil- 
dren educated in our charitable sem}- 
navies, to whom it is intended to 
confine the following observations, I 
have no doubt of the fact that, com- 
paratively, very few indeed have 
hitherto been found to reward with 
success, the expense, the time, and 
the exertions, which have been be- 
stowed upon them. To what causes 
shall we attribute this disappoint- 
ment? To answer so important a 
question, the following hints are 
suggested, for the consideration of 
those who are interested in such hu- 
mane undertakings, and who possess 
talents and leisure to investigate a 
subject, involving the present, and 
the everlasting welfare of so large a 
portion ofthe community. If in the 
enunciation, or the proof of my posi- 
tions, I should chance to differ from 
your own opinions, or those of your 
readers, I still trust that you will nof 
object to the fair and candid discus- 
sion of a topic of such high impor- 
tance; especially as I shall be ready 
to listen in return to any counter-re- 
marks which your able correspon- 
dents may please to make upon the 
subject. 

It appears, then, to the writer of 
this paper, that there are five pro- 
minent causes of the failure of which 
we complain. 

Tirst ; the female children are 

raised above the sphere of their pa- 
rents and families, in all charity 
schools perhaps ; not excepting even 
those in which it may be supposed 
that this evil can have no place. 
_ Secondly; the difference which 
it has pleased Providence to allot be- 
tween the different ranks in society, 
is lessened, if not for the time abol- 
ished, by the familiar intercourse 
Which subsists between the pupils 
and the governesses of those schools ; 
and this, in a degree smaller or 
steater, as the routine of daily busi- 
Hess is conducted by ladics or by a 
School-mistress. 
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facedness and sobriety. 


husbands, to love their children. 
vants, de subject to your masters, with 


answering again, 
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Thirdly ; the stimulus of praise, 
and the excitemcnt of emulation, 
perhaps too generally employed in 
all systems of female instruction in 
the present day, and which are inju- 
rious to the children of the rich, are 
ruinous to the children of the poor. 

Fourthly ; even in institutions to 
which the first and second objec- 
tions may not be applicable in their 
full force, much moral evil is sus- 
tained, by the early and complete 
separation of the child from its 
parents. 

Fifthly ; religious knowledge is 
either not attempted to be commu- 
nicated, or (though certainly with 
many laudable exceptions )iscommu- 
nicated in a very defective manner. 

In many of our plas for the edu- 
cation of the female poor, we seem 
to forget the plain maxim, that the 
means must be adapted to the end. 
“ Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 


Sigs of thistles 2?” The first object to 


be pursued is, to prepare the dispo- 
sitions Which we have undertaken to 
direct, and the hearts which we arc 
pledged to guide, to discharge the 
duties of Christian women in the low- 
est rank of life. We ought to re- 
member, that it is out of this rank 
that we receive these children; and 
that it Is into this rank they are to 
be returned. We ought to remem- 
ber that, as women, their station is 
subordinate ; as poor women, it is 
doubly so. Upon these points the 
languace of St. Paulis, * J wl/, that 
qomen adorn themselves with shame. 
Let the wo- 
men earn in silence, with all subjec- 
tion. Young women teach to be sober, 
fo be discreet, chaste, keefiers at home, 
obedient to their husbands, to love their 
Ser- 


all fear ; not only to the good and gen- 
tle, but also to the froward ; obedient 
to filease them wellin all things, not 
” Now, when we 
consider what description of hus- 
bands, and what description of mas- 
ters, It must fall to the lot of the 
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greater part of charity children to 
obey, we shall be better able duly to 
estimate the value of a system, the 
tendency of which appears to me to 
be, to render them uniit for such 
subordination. 

The child who has the seeming- 
ly good fortune of veing placed in 
any of the best regulated and best 
endowed charitable seminaries, is 
clothed, dieted, and taught with the 
utinost care. Ail her wants are sedu- 
lously supplied; all her difficulues 
are zealously removed: in many 
cases, she 1s rebuked in the accents 
of ludy-like gentleness, and soothed, 
if unhappy, with tender kindness: 
she is encouraged with perpetual 
praise ; and if sick, is nursed with 
affectionate solicitude. Her good 
actions are always noticed, and gen- 
erally highly rewarded ; whilst, with 
the condemnation and punishment 
of her bad ones, is mixed a cultiva- 
tion of that selfish sensibility, which, 
even in the higher ranks, generates 
a sicklied refinement, but which, in 
the lower ones, will, itis to be fear- 
ed, produce a miserable irritability. 
Is it, then, in human nature, for a 
creature so reared, so fostered, so 
eherished, and so over-rated, to be 
properly prepared to encounter the 
rude shocks of cabin intercourse, or 
to sustain, with cheerful resignation, 
the hardships and = mortifieations 
which await her in a state of seryi- 
tude? From the former she turns 
with disgust ; into the latter she en- 
ters to her sorrow. Unaccustomed 
to laborious occupation; knowing 
little of the business she has to per- 
form ; disdaining the advice of her 
fellow-servants, whom slie regards 
as ignorant and inferior beings, and 
who, in return, view ber with dislike 
and jealousy ; experiencing no lon- 
ger the luxury of commendation, or 
the excitement of promised reward ; 
she becomes either listless, disheart. 
ened, and desponding, or careless, 
confident, assuming, and I fear, not 
unfrequently insolent. 

These deplorable circumstances 


occur in the case which such a child 
would deem the most favourable : 
that of being placed in a family of 
affluence and fashion. Such is the 
result of habits unsuited to the 
sta-tion of the child, as affectin 
merely her earthly welfare and hap- 
piness. 

Let us proceed with this exami- 
nation a little more in detail The 
sort of clothing which is appropri. 
ated to female children in Charity 
schools, embraces a wider extent of 
consequences than at a cursory 
glance may be evident. Ifit be of 
better quality, as I suppose is usual- 
ly the case, than that to which they 
have been accustomed, it excites 
their present vanity ; and it raises 
the standard of dress, upon which 
they form their future desires and 
expectations. It is unnecessary to 
dwell upon the sins and miseries 
which are occasioned by an exces. 
sive love of personal decoration, and 
personal distinction, in the female 
world in general: the notoriety of 
the evil is but too indisputable. To 
the poorer classes, it is absolutely 
the high-way to destruction. 

In estimating the proper clothing 
for poor children, we are apt to over- 
lock the gradations in the scale— 
We compare their apparel with our 
own, rather than with the dirty rags, 
half covered with which they emer- 
ced from the smoke of their own 
squalid habitations. When we be- 
hold a number of such children, ab- 
solutely transformed, in new stuf- 
owns, white aprons, white tippets, 
&c. our hearts exult in the neajness 
and beauty of the spectacle; and we 
are satisfied, that what yields to us, In 
the contemplation, so many grateful 
and pleasing sensations, cannot but 
be higaly beneficial to the comforta- 
ble little possessors. If we could 
change the entire condition of the 
lowest classes in this country, by 
thus selecting one out of some hun: 
dreds of their children, to be the 
receivers of our bounty, the case 
would be different; and of course 
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wherever the poor are in a better 
condition, the clothing of the children 
should be bettered i: proportion. In 
most parts of Ireland, the utmost ef- 
forts of the parents could not pro- 
cure, for their best apparel, any 
thing equal in value to that which in 
many schools is the daily attire. The 
every day dress, therelore, for chari- 
ty children, should not only consist 
of the coarsest material, but be made 
into the most appropriate forms for 
laborious employments. The saluta- 
ry distinction, of a dest, ior Sunday, 
is not to be disregarded, but should 
Le regulated by the same principle 
of strict adaptation. Lor Sundays, it 
should suffice to provide a coarse 
stuff or calico gown, check apron, a 
coloured plain shawl, a cheap bunnet 
without ornamental ribbons, gray or 
stockings, and, in winter, a 
frieze cloak. Nor should the week. 
ly aruicles be renewed, as long as, 
with mending and patching, they can 
be made to huid together. With re- 
spect to school uniforms, so general- 
ly introduced into charity schools in 
Ireland, it is much to be doubted 
whether they are not altogether of 
injurious moral tendency to the chil- 
dren. They may be admissible, but 
only upon Sundays ; and then, only 
when the children accompany the 
mistress to their place of worship. 
Upou all other days, it is more for 
the best interests of the children, that 
they should not be marked by any 
peculiar dress. In daily schools, 
where the uniform is not completely 
vestowed, but the child is, for a cer- 
tain length of time, accountable for 


black 


itg¢the grossest frauds are practised, 


und a wide door is unavoidably open- 
ed for many species of deception and 
ialsehoed. But in fact the distribu- 
tion of any articles of clothing gra- 
tullously is far from desirable. Let 
them be earned, by the regular at- 
tendance, the diligence, and the good 
conduct of each child. Thus indus- 
Christ. Obsery. No. 187. 
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try and profit will be associated in 
their minds, as cause and effect ; and 
they will early be impressed with the 
truth, that idleness and want are 
inseparable companions. 

The foregoing observations, apply 
equally to the diet of the children, 
and to the acquirements which should 
be placed within their reach, Plenty 
of wholesome food, to those who at 
home are half starved, is in itself a 
sufficient luxury; and reading, plain 
sewing, spinning, and knitting, are 
the whole of the school attainments 
which in this country can be useful 
to the wife of the labourer or of the 
mechanic. In every school, there 
may be a few children of superior 
talent, Caiculated to tread a some- 
what higher walk in life, and to whom 
it might be gratifying to afford more 
instruction ; but these can at most 
furnish only some trifling exceptions 
to the veneral rule. 

The sedentary way in which chil- 
dren pass their time in schools is 
much to be regretted, as conducing 
to indolent habits, and an enervated 
constitution. If some active busi- 
ness, to which they might be sent In 
turn, under careful superintendence, 
could be aunexed, it would render to 
the children the most essential ser- 
vice. Tn towns, it might be practi- 
cable to add an establishment for 
washing and mangling; and in the 
country a small dairy, where it would 
generally confer a great benefit upon 
the neighbouring peasantry to sell to 
them milk upon reasonable terms, 
But, if this part of the plan were not 
eligible, cheese and butter find every 
where a ready market. Girls are 
fuily competent to most of the work 
ina gaflen. ‘To encourage them to 
these, or any similar exertions, and 
to induce the permission of the pa- 
rents, the exercise should be held 


out, as a reward rather than a task ; 

and small payments In money or in 

valuc, should 
3 ka 


be given, in proportion 
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to the goodness and the quantity of the 
work performed. Of course, these 
hints are not applicable to daily 
schools in the country; where the 
children are, in the intervals of the 
school-hours, similarly employed by 
their parents. 

The second objection must not be 
understood as intended to insinuate, 
that the presence of judicious and 
well qualified ladies,in charity schools, 
is not of invaluable benefit, and even 
of indispensable necessity. But, on 
their visits to the schools, their time 
would be more advantageously oc- 
cupied in examination—in general, 
and especially in religious, instruc- 
tions—and in inspection, than in the 
details of teaching. Nor must it be 
supposed, that in urging the impor- 
tance of impressing on the minds of 
the children, the difference which 
subsists between their rank and that 
of their worldly superiors, to whom 
they are to be subordinate, it is meant 
to vindicate a haughty demeanour on 
the one part, or mean servility on the 
other; but simply that the distance 
between them is never to be forgot- 
ten, and that all approach towards 
familiarity, on either side, is to be 
avoided. Likewise, in deprecating 
the tuition of delicacy and refine- 
ment, and the gentleness of lady-like 
reproof, it is not intended that any 
plea whatever should be admitted for 
harshness and severity. 

A great difficulty in the manage- 
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ment of all schools, presents itself 
in the attempt to procure a suitable 
school-mistress. A woman well quali- 
fied for so arduous and responsible 
an office is not easily found in any 
rank of life. Yet the success of the 
institution mainly rests upon the 
properties of the mistress; and in the 
choice, therefore, of such a person, 
there should be the greatest circum. 
spection. She should be chosen 
solely with a view to the benefit of 
the children, without the influence 
of any feeling of personal favour, or 
even of motives of humanity towards 
those who may solicit the employ- 
ment. Poverty is disqualifying, both 
in its cause and in its effects: it has, 
probably, been occasioned either by 
want of management or want of in- 
dustry; and it produces embarrass- 
ments, which affect the temper, hurt 
the health, and tempt to conduct in- 
consistent with the weifare of an es- 
tablishment demanding all the energy 
of unbroken spirits and all the appli- 
cation of undivided time. Besides, 
the material point of maintaining, by 
the external respectability of the 
mistress, her greater weight and in- 
fluence over the children, should, as 
far as possible, be secured. Hence, 
to offer an inadequate stipend to an 
incompetent mistress, from the wish 
(however laudable in itself) of econo- 
mizing the school funds, is, of all 
modes of saving, the most injudicious. 


(To be continued.) 


By Joun Catvin, Translated 
Jrom the original Latin ; and col- 
lated with the Author’s last Ldte 
tion in French. By Joun ALLEN. 
3 vols. 8vo, pp. xv. and 1625. 
Price 2/. 5s. London. 1815. 
WueEn, in the earlier years ef the 
Christian Observer, we were com- 
pelled, by the fervour of the time, 
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to breathe the sultry atmosphere of 
controversy, we occasionally felt our- 
selves refreshed with the hope, that 
whatever might be settled relative to 
the points in dispute, the belligerents 
themselves would retire from the 
field, not to temper their arms for 
new encounters, but to employ a long 
interval of peace, if to no better pur- 
pose, yet In gaining a competent ac- 
quaintance with the merits of the 
general question, by ascertaining the 
actual tenets of the personage from 
whom their controversy derived its 
appellation. This hope, it is pre- 
sumed, was very far from being un- 
reasonable ; forif inthe most obscure 
and transient dissensions of familiar 
life it be unjust, on the once side, to 
criminate an arraigned party without 
soliciting and weighing his own ex- 
planations ; and, on the other, to as- 
sume his perfect innocence, without 
canvassing the evidence of his accu. 
sers; how indispensable must it Be 
in questions affecting our everlasting 
salvation, and amidst the thousand 
temptations of religious hostility, to 
exact of every writer In every contro- 
versy, that he should search directly 
into the avowed and authorized creed 
of the individual or community, whose 
principies he wishes either to refute, 
or to establish. 

_ This cqnitable method of proceed- 
ing, though demanded by the com- 
mon sense of mankind, in the usual 
transactions of the world, appears, in 
many instances, to have fallen into 
almost entire disuse, in the arrange- 
ments of modern theological contro- 
versy. Notthat we accuse the mana- 
gers of abstaining from ail reference 
to the creed which forms the basis 
of their discussions ; but we charge 
them with too often selecting such 
detached articles only as square with 
the disputant’s present purpose, by 
furnishing materials for praise or 
censure, in disjunction from the im- 


mediate context, or general tenor of 
the confession. 
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It is impossible for any human or 
even inspired composition to be proof 
against the cavils of men who thus 
avail themselves of the petty strata- 
gems of religious war; for if we di- 
rect the observation to the volume of 
Revelation itself, we shall readily 
perceive with what apparently irre- 
sistible success the selecting process 
might have been applied, in the first 
age of Christianity, by an objector to 
the doctrine of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
The Jew or the Gentile philosopher, 
for example,might have urgedagainst 
the Christian apologist of that period, 
some such scholastic sophistry as the 
following:—‘*In reference to the 
hypothesis, that the Founder of the 
rising sect did by a certain course of 
voluntary pain, issuing In dissolution, 
contribute to the happiness of his 
adherents ; or rather, (if I correctly 
interpret the epistles containing the 
system recommended to my adop- 
tion,) that by his sufferings and death 
was secured to them what you em- 
phaticaily term redemption from the 
penalty otherwise annexed to the per. 
petration of guilt in the present life, 
and the actual possession of eternal 
pleasures ;—you must forgive me if 
I feel incredulous with regard to this 
novel hypothesis, not from any sus- 
picion of your own sincerity, but 
solely because I read in your prophet, 
that your Founder died for the ungod- 
ly. (Rom v. 6.) For surely, if there 
be any meaning in language, here is 
an undisguised avowal that the abet- 
tors ofa system professedly destined 
to enlighten, refine, and beatify the 
nations are themselves classed by 
their own reporter among the worth- 
less of mankind. It was for persons 
thus avowcdly stigmatized that a 
sacrifice so costly was effected ;—TI 
term it costly, because I cannot be 
otherwise than struck by the severe 
grandeur of the effort. Had, indeed, 
this last pledge of your Master’s sin- 
cerity been offered for the sons and 
daughters of innocence, or of virtue 
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to the goodness and the quantity of the 
work performed. Of course, these 
hints are not applicable to daily 
schools in the country; where the 
children are, in the intervais of the 
school-hours, similarly employed by 
their parents. 

The second objection must not be 
understood as intended to insinuate, 
that the presence of judicious and 
well qualified ladies,in charity schools, 
is not of invaluable benefit, and even 
of indispensable necessity. But, on 
their visits to the schools, their time 
would be more advantageously oc- 
cupied in examination—in general, 
and especially in religious, instruc- 
tions—and in inspection, than in the 
details of teaching. Nor must it be 
supposed, that in urging the impor- 
tance of impressing on the minds of 
the children, the difference which 
subsists between their rank and that 
of their worldly superiors, to whom 
they are to be subordinate, it is meant 
to vindicate a haughty demeanour on 
the one part, or mean servility on the 
other; but simply that the distance 
between them is never to be forgot- 
ten, and that all approach towards 
familiarity, on either side, is to be 
avoided. Likewise, in deprecating 
the tuition of delicacy and refine- 
ment, and the gentleness of Jady-like 
reproof, it is not intended that any 
plea whatever should be admitted for 
harshness and severity. 

A great difficulty in the manage- 


ment of all schools, presents itself 
in the attempt to procure a suitable 
school-mistress. A woman well quali. 
fied for so arduous and responsible 
an office is not easily found in any 
rank of life. Yet the success of the 
institution mainly rests upon the 
properties of the mistress; and in the 
choice, therefore, of such a person, 
there should be the greatest circum. 
spection. She should be chosen 
solely with a view to the benefit of 
the children, without the influence 
of any feeling of personal favour, or 
even of motives of humanity towards 
those who may solicit the employ- 
ment. Poverty is disqualifying, both 
in its cause and in its effects : it has, 
probably, been occasioned either by 
want of management or want of in- 
dustry; and it produces embarrass- 
ments, which affect the temper, hurt 
the health, and tempt to conduct in- 
consistent with the weifare of an es- 
tablishment demanding all the energy 
of unbroken spirits and all the appli- 
cation of undivided time. Besides, 
the material point of maintaining, by 
the external respectability of the 
mistress, her greater weight and in- 
fluence over the children, should, as 
far as possible, be secured. Hence, 
to offer an inadequate stipend to an 
incompetent mistress, from the wish 
(however laudable in itself) of econo- 
mizing the school funds, 1s, of all 
modes of saving, the most injudicious. 


(To be continued.) 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of John Calvin; compiled from 
the Narrative of Theodore Beza, 
and other authentic Documents. 
Accompanied with Biographical 
Skeiches of the Reformation. By 
Joun Mackenzie. 8vo. London. 
i809. 

Institutes of the Christian Religion. 


By Joun Cauvin, Translated 
Jrom the original Latin ; and col- 
lated with the Author's last Ldi- 
tion in French. By Joun ALLEN. 
3 vols. 8vo. pp. xv. and 1625. 
Price 2/. 5s. London. 1815. 
WHEN, in the earlier years ef the 
Christian Observer, we were com- 
pelled, by the fervour of the time, 
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to breathe the sultry atmosphere of 
controversy, we occasionally feit our- 
selves refreshed with the hope, that 
whatever might be settled relative to 
the points in dispute, the belligerents 
themselves would retire from the 
field, not to temper their arms for 
new encounters, but to employ a long 
interval of peace, if to no better pur- 
pose, yet In gaining a Competent ac- 
quaintance with the merits of the 
general question, by ascertaining the 
actual tenets of the personage from 
whom their controversy derived its 
appellation. This hope, it is pre- 
sumed, was very far from being un- 
reasonable ; forif inthe most obscure 
and transient dissensions of familiar 
life it be unjust, on the one side, to 
criminate an arraigned party without 
soliciting and weighing his own ex- 
planations ; and, on the other, to as- 
sume his perfect innocence, without 
canvassing the evidence of his accu. 
sers; how indispensable must it be 
in questions affecting our everlasting 
salvation, and amidst the thousand 
temptations of religious hostility, to 
exact of every writer in every contro- 
versy, that he should search directly 
into the avowed and authorized creed 
of the individual or community, whose 
principies he wishes either to refute, 
or to establish. 

_ This cqnitable method of proceed- 
ing, though demanded by the com- 
mon sense of mankind, in the usual 
transactions of the world, appears, in 
many instances, to have fallen into 
almost entire disuse, in the arrange- 
ments of modern theological contro- 
versy. Notthat we accuse the mana- 
gers of abstaining from ail reference 
to the creed which forms the basis 
of their discussions ; but we charge 
them with too often selecting such 
detached articles only as square with 
the disputant’s present purpose, by 
furnishing materials for praise or 
censure, in disjunction from the im- 


mediate context, or general tenor of 
the confession, 





a 


It is impossible for any human or 
even inspired composition to be proof 
against the cavils of men who thus 
avail themselves of the petty strata- 
gems of religious war; for if we di- 
rect the observation to the volume of 
Revelation itself, we shall readily 
perceive with what apparently irre- 
sistible success the selecting process 
might have been applied, in the first 
age of Christianity, by an objector to 
the doctrine of St. Paul’s Episties. 
The Jew or the Gentile philosopher, 
for example,might have urged against 
the Christian apologist of that period, 
some such scholastic sophistry as the 
following:—‘In reference to the 
hypothesis, that the Founder of the 
rising sect did by a certain course of 
voluntary pain, issuing in dissolution, 
contribute to the happiness of his 
adherents ; or rather, (if lL correctly 
interpret the epistles containing the 
system recommended to my adop- 
tion,) that by his sufferings and death 
was secured to them what you em- 
phaticaily term redemption from the 
penalty otherwise annexed to the per- 
petration of guilt in the present life, 
and the actual possession of eternal 
pleasures ;—you must forgive me if 
I feel incredulous with regard to this 
novel hypothesis, not from any sus- 
picion of your own sincerity, but 
solely because I read in your prophet, 
that your Founder died for the ungod- 
ly. (Rom vy, 6.) For surely, if there 
be any meaning in language, here is 
an undisguised avowal that the abet- 
tors ofa system professedly destined 
to enlighten, refine, and beatify the 
nations are themselves classed by 
their own reporter among the worth- 
less of mankind. It was for persons 
thus avowcdly stigmatized that a 
sacrifice so costly was effected ;—I 
term it costly, because I cannot be 
otherwise than struck by the severe 
erandeur of the effort. Had, indeed, 


this last pledge of your Master’s sin- 
cerity been offered for the sons and 
daughters of innocence, or of virtue 
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bleeding under the scourge of un- 
merited calamity ; I shouid so far at 
least have applauded the consistency 
of your faith, in the provision it mzde 
for the future and durable remunera- 
tion of the good ; bur, if its mysteries, 
thus disclosed to the populace by the 
imprudent unreservednessof the Pau- 
line letters, not merely invite those 
already depraved to remain so; but 
give out an intelligible intimation, 
that such as have retained their 
original purity must degrade into 
guilt, in order tu qualify themselves 
for the reception ot your Gospel ;— 
if this licentious doctrine be the blos- 
som and fruit of the new philosopliy, 
I must on my own part, as personally 
involved in the reigning controversy 
of the day, avd on the part of all 
the patrons of public order, request 
that no Christian apologist will con- 
tinue to declaim «against the dark- 
ness and prefligacy of the worid ; but, 
on the contrary, honestly review his 
own system, impart to It, it not the 
substance, yet the shew of goodness ; 
and, in any event, banish from his 
creed that pernicious aricie which, 
by confining its benefits to the ungod- 


ly, erects the triumphant banners of 


wickedness on the ruins of virtue? 
To representations of this sort the 


merecst novice in theology might, of 


course, easily reply, that had not the 
objector un fairly adopted the select- 
ing process, no such deduction fram 
some four or five words in the Epits- 
tle to the Romans could possibly 
have been gathered by a reasoning 
creature; for that although most 
truly the Son of God died * for the 
ungodly,” and although, further, his 
death is not only formally recognised 
in the creed of his followers, as one 
article among many, but regarded by 
them asa circumstance * first, and 
last, and midst” in the wide circle of 
their hopes, and as constituting the 
only meritorious plea of their ac- 
ceptance with the Father;—ycet that 
as truly does the Son require from 


his redeemed church a practical sj- 
militude to his own spotiess exam. 
ple; nay, that the self-same Epistles 
which supphed the odjector with tue 
rroubnd of his anu-Christian sophistry 
Supply aiso Incontrovertibie  prools, 
that the Gospel, though on tbe one 
hand it may be termed, what it cer- 
tainly is,in its remedial character, 
the religion of sinners, Is, in its re- 
ception and permanent influence, the 
religion also of saints. In a word, if 
St. Paul in one place declares the 
effect of the death of Jesus Christ to 
be the deliverance of believers from 
the penalty of sin, in another he 
equally announces It to be deliverance 
from its ee and in addition to 
this merely negetive consequence, 
he deduces a positive one,——for 
Christ “gave himself ior us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zeainons of good works.” 
(Pitusti. §4.) Tfere, then, the Chris- 
tian respondent Opposes text to text, 
and the areument properly termi- 
nates. How the assertion of the 
Apostle to the Romans may be con- 
sisieat with his assertion to Titus, is 
quite another inquiry. Itis sufficient, 
for the present purpose, to proye that 
the man who characterizes an exten- 
sive sysicm by exhibiting a minute 
part of :—tike the pedant of antiquity 
who, wishing to sell his house, car- 
ried about him a single brick as a 
specimen—has no claim toa reply 
till he learns to come to the contest 
with more candour and sincerity. 
ibe disappointment ot the pa- 
cific hope, that men would read an 
author before either they condemn 
or embrace his views, induces us to 
offer to onr readers, in general, and 
specifically to sny persons who mey 
be actually involved in this con- 
troversy, a limited examination of 
the works placed at the head of this 
article. We intend simply to re- 
fer to a few of such parts of Cal- 
vin’s personal character and writ 
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ings, as illustrate his own views of 
the practical nature of his divinity 5 
in order to demonstrate equally to 
the patrons and opponents of his 
doctrinal hypothesis, that whether 
his theory of Christianity be cor- 
rect or erroneous, the deductions 
thence obtained by the theorist him- 
self, together with the general strain 
of his hortatory theology, uniformly 
require from his disciples the denial 
of ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and alife of sobriety, righteousness, 
and godliness. Nothing can be more 
remote from our plan than an en- 
deavour either to establish or dis- 
prove abstractedly the relation be- 
tween his doctrinal and preceptive 
modes of instruction. Ouringuiry, 
defined by the boundary line of prac- 


tical uulity, will leave the grand con- 


troversy precisely where it was 
found; and will thus, we trust, con- 
sist with the neutrality professed in 
our publication. 

We proceed then to remind the 
students of ecclesiastical history, 
that it was in the year 1536. that 
Calvin published at Basle, his Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion.* 
fle addressed them to his sovereign, 
Francis the First of France, in a 
Preliminary Dedication which has 
been ever since pronounced by the 
oracles of criticism, throughout all 
divisions of Christendom, to be one 
of the most happy efforts in its own 
department of literature. A recent 
perusal of this apology, in Mr. Al- 
len’s translation, impels us to add, in 
addition to the applauses which have 


*It may be necessary, once for all, to 
apologize to our literary readers for having 
mtroduced from Mr. Mackenzie’s digest of 
the various Memoirs of Calvin, details 
which must have been long familiarized to 
them in original works ; but they will per- 
ceive that the review, as far as those works 
are concerned, was prepared for readers 
professing to derive their knowledge of the 
topics examined in the text, exclusively 
from English literature. Mr. Mackenzie’s 
performance may be recommended as a 
harrative compiled with moderation, skill, 
and a competent acquaintance with his sub- 
Ject. 


been so generally lavished upon it, 
that it contains « fine illustration of 
the union of independence of mind 
in the writers with the respect due 
from a subject to his king ; that it 
exhibits vivid illustrations of the 
irreconcileableness of scriptural re- 
ligion with the world in every age, 
and of the intolerance of mankind 
towards Christianity itself; (for 
whatever Calvinism may be foundin 
the Institutes, there is not a trace of 
itin the Dedication;) and that al- 
though it discovers evident marks of 
a period when all parties out-reason- 
ed their opponents by contumclious 
logic, such blemishes shew them- 
selves only as blemishes, and are far 
from disturbing the general effect of 
a performance which deserved to 
meet the cye of a monarch fully 


able to uppreciate the labours of 


learning, however disposed to blame 
their connection with the reformed 
faith. Had Francis perused the 
dedication with an independence of 
thinking commensurate with even 
the political importance of its top- 
ics, he would surely without hesita- 
tion have signed the preliminaries 
of peace with his Protestant sub- 
jects; and had he pursued a similar 
course with regard to the Institutes, 
a definitive treaty might have re- 
sulted, containing articles of infinite 
utility to the interests both of the 
sovereign and of the non-Catholic 
Class of his pe%ple. It appears, 
however, either that his majesty 
never read the work at all, or that Ze 
too availed himself of the selecting 
process ; and if the latter were the 
case, he certainly might have deci- 
phered the threatening characters of 
rebellion and anarchy, in the pages 
of the Exile of Basle, with the same 
facility as our supposed sophist of 
the primitive age detected an Immor. 
al tendency inthe Aposcolic Epistles. 

With regard to the Institutes 
themselves, they were modified and 
enlarged by the compiler, in various 
successive editions, from the firsi in 
1536, tothe Jast published by Cul- 
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vin himself in 1559, {a space of three 
and twenty years,) when they re- 
ceived his final corrections, and ap- 
peared as we now findthem. It is 
a sufficiently curious circumstance 
to be under the necessity of inform- 
ing certain divinity students of the 
nineteenth century, respecting a 
book, which, as Heylin himself! tells 
us, was e kind of second Bible, 
(at least, tte accredited interpreter 
of the first, to the aspirants after 
ordination in the Church of Eng- 
land, during the’ early part 
the seventecnth century. Without 
stopping to inquire into the causes of 
this ignorance or forgetfulness, it 
shall be our endeavour, in some suc- 
ceeding paragraph, to give a brief 
stalement—a statement so brief 
that it may be borne without irrita- 
tion—of the contents of the Gene- 
vege body of divinity ; premising, 
that our report is founded upona 
straight-forward pcrusal of every 
page and section in the Institutes of 
Calvin. Whether we came to the 
task with prejudices favourable or 
hostile, we profess to have complet. 
ed it with a full conviction, that our 
author, In common with other mas- 
iers of theological science, has ma- 
ny human excellences and many 
human defects; that he deserves 
ucither to be canonized as an Inspir- 
ed instructer, nor to be viewed as 
the evil genius of religious anarchy ; 
out that unguestionably he occupies 
au station in the very first rank 
umong the learned, industrious, and 
devout teachers of mankind,—and 
‘hat (giving such average credit to 
‘he representations of biography as 
is required by the courtesy of the 
jettered worid,) he illustrated by his 
cwn example the strength and puri- 
iy of his faith, exacting from his op- 
ponents a concession that his life 
was at least equal in practical godli- 
ness to the lives of any who have 
dissented from the peculiarities of 
his creed. Most unequivocally did 
this great man display to his profess- 





of 


ed adherents such a pattern of cop. 
sistent holiness as, by their concyp. 
rence with his principles, they sure. 
ly bind themselves to imitate, and 
to hold up to the imitation of theijp 
associates in the field of controyer. 
sy, and to all in their families g, 
churches who acknowledge thei; 
domestic or pastoral influence. 

If, in obedience to the impression 
made by a recent study of the life 
and writings of Calvin, we have 
sketched a too-flattering outline of 
his moral lineaments, the dissatisf 
ed spectator may wander froin oy 
exhibluon to examine a_ portrait 
drawn by a Raphael of the Anglicay 
Church, in the sixteenth century, 
—-a portrait familiar to all who have 
walked and studied in the galleries 
and schools of that church; and, 
whether faithful or otherwise, deriy- 
ing every claim to patient and im- 
parual criticism from its having 
proceeded from the pencil of the 
great and accredited apologist of our 
Ecclesiastical Polity. 

‘© A founder it had,” (referring to the 
Genevese discipline established by Calvin,) 
‘whom, for mine own part, I think incom. 
parably the wisest man that ever the French 
church did enjoy, since the hour it enjoyed 
him. His bringing up was in the study ot 
the civil law. Divine knowledge he gath- 
ered not by hearing or reading, so much as 
by teaching others. ‘or though thousands 
were debtors to him, as toucliing knowledge 
in that kind, yet he to none, but only to 
God, the Author of that most blessed foun- 
tain, the booh of life, and of the admirable 
dexterity of wit, together with the helps of 
other learning which were his guides.” 
Two things of principal moment there are 
which have deservedly procured him hon- 
our throughout the world : the one, hises- 
ceeding pains in composing the Institution 
of Christian Religion; the other, Ins no 
less industrious travels for exposition ot 
holy Scripture, according to the same In- 
stitutions. In which two things, whosoev- 
er they were that after him bestowed thei! 
labour, he gained the advantage of preju- 
dice against them, if they gainsayed; and 
of glory above them, if they consented. Ot 
what account the master of sentences was 
inthe Church of Rome, the same and more 
amongst the preachers of reformed chur- 
ches,Calvin had purchased ; sothat the per 
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fectest divines were judged they who were 
skilfullest in Calvin’s writings ; bis books 
being almost the very canon to judge beth 
doctrine and discipline by.”’* 


Is it true or credible that the man 
thus characterised by Hooker, at the 
very time when he was constructing 
his immortal work against the Gene- 
vese discipline, is the same individu- 
al whom the majority of modern 
divines would almost ex-commun1- 
cate from the family and fellowship 
of Jesus Christ? Ils this he whom 
the veriest menials of the Protestant 
hierarchy, whom our very vergers 
and apparitors find themselves able 
to refute with a sneer, while their 
superiors are stultifying him in the 
paragraphs of a pamphlet ? 

Leaving, however,the many painful 
reflections which will suggest them- 
selves to men of all parties who 
think seriously on serious subjects ; 
we proceed to state, that the Insti- 
tutes are, in fact, the accredited 
confession of one grand division of 
the Reformed Church. They are 
methodically divided into four books, 
and subdivided into eighty chapters. 
Of these chapters, three contain dis- 
cussions of points properly antece- 
dent to revealed religion; two refer 
to certain persons who pleaded for a 
sort of divine knowledge not dedu- 
cible from Scripture, and to the 
Anabaptists of that age; five unlold 
and deiend the peculiarities of the 
System of the Calvinists, as formally 
distinguished from that of other bo- 
dies of Christians; seventeen are 
appropriated to the contutation of 
the Roman-Catholic superstitions ; 
and the remaining fifty-three em. 
brace a doctrinal and practical view 
of the faith of the universal church 
of Christ, as received primarily by 
her Protestant members, and subor- 
dinately by such devout Catholics as 
do, in effect, spiritually embrace the 
fundamentals of the Gospel, neu- 


_ tralizing with an inconsistency pro- 


_Piuous to their own future happi- 


* Hooker’s Works, Vol. i. pp. 129. 138 
Oxford, 1793.) — 


ness, the errors and heresies of their 
professed communion. Of these 
eighty chapters of the Institutes, the 
shortest contains two sections ; and 
the longest fifty-nine. It may be 
rather startling intelligence to those 
who have previously startled at Cal- 
vin’s alleged Antinomianism, to be 
told that this longest chapter is * a7 
Exposition of the Moral Law ;’’ 
which is designed, and successfully 
designed, to prove its perpetual 
obligauion, and to explain with the 
lengthened detail of an ethical tea- 
cher, its application to the hourty du- 
ties of the Christian’s life. It may 
equally surprise the same persons 
to observe from the above analysis, 
the small proportion of divinity pro- 
perly and exclusively Genevese con- 
tained in the work. Of eighty 
chapters, five, and five only, refer to 
pure Calvinism; so that the space 
given to the author’s peculiar sys- 
tem, as distinguished from the un- 
disputed tenets of the Protestant 
world; to his display of the aberra- 
tions of the Papists, and the follies 
of some obsolete sectaries; and to 
his reference to a few miscellaneous 
points; is precisely as five to seven- 
ty-five. We are very serious when 
we add, in reference to a large num- 
ber of his followers, that we earnest. 
ly wish they had constructed their 
code of doctrine on the extensive 
scale of their master; and that, in- 
stead of beginning, proceeding, and 
closing with a few insulated tenets, 
(whether those tenets be true or 
false is not the question,) they had 
gathered also within their grasp, the 
magnificent whole of undisputed 
Christianity, and summoned all who 
own a common salvation, to unite 
with them in the common verities 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Having offered the above classifi- 
Cation of the contents of the Insti- 
tutes, it may be expedient to append 
some remarks on their prevalent 
defects and excellences. The prin- 


cipal deformities of Calvin’s char- 
acter, as a writer, appear to us to be 
those of the pugnacious age in which 
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he wrote ; a) age in which all par- 
ties were irritated and stiffened vy 
systematic Opposition. He is dog- 
Matical In Stating his Own opinions, 
and too often manifests much con- 
tem ptuous asperity lowards lis Op- 
ponents. Phe man who burned the 
body of Seivetus* seems to fave 
upiormly borne in mind, that the 
monks of an earlier age burned the 
mouldering bones of W ickiitke ; that 
Luther, by a similar process refuted 
the bull of Leo; and Cranmer, tie 
hereucs of the retgn of the Sixth 
Edward; and the induction seems 
to have been, that it was quite ne- 
cessary to carry the fiery system 
into the retirements of theological 
literature. ‘There was, however, in 
the written controversy of his aye, 
one advantage over laier disputants 
which deserves Our notice ; we wean, 
that the Protestant apologists of the 
sixteenth century usuaily spoke out 
all they really intended; whereas, 
more recent debaters among Protes- 
tants themselves, adopt in number- 
less instances a mode of conducting 
their discussions, as though ‘ more 
were meantthan met the eye.” How 


desirable is it, In every species of 
hostility, to be distinctly apprized of 


the enemy’s alm and movemeits 5 
and, at all events, not to fight in the 
dark ! The controversialist may ex- 
claims with the warrior, 





eaveneenine ——if it be thy wil 
That we should perish, we thy wiil ob 
But let us perish by the light of day ! 


te 


A leading excellence of Calvin's 
body of divinity appears io us to be 
this, that every doctrine is cousider- 
edas a principie, and pot a> a mere 
sentiment; and that every applica- 
tion of such doctrine Is not address- 
ed in cettain general and indistinct 
terms to the Christan community 
at large, but rendered persedat ang 
individual. Par frons suitetipe any 
article of the creed to siccp in the 
understanding as a quicscenttheory, 


* See our Vol. fur 1895; 1 


one practical inquiry is found to be 
perpetually emerging from the 
deeps of argumentation. The sty- 
dent is constantly excited to inquire, 
what should be the truit of all this 
discussion ; the living, daily conse- 
quence to himself. On this account, 
there is some difficulty in supposing 
that the study of the undisputed 
points of the Gospel, inthe wrilings 
of this divine, can be attractive to 
any but those who are afraid of giy- 
ing a cold and unproductive assent 
to the faith of Jesus Christ ; who 
are afraid of lowering into intellec- 
tual speculation, what ought to form 


the lives, and spiritualize the souls 


of immortals ; and who, instead of 
consuming their days in efforts to 
measure what no efforts of theirs 
can Measure, are anxious to under- 
stand what Is intelligible, and what 
is necessary to their salvation. I: 
should be observed in common jus- 
tice to Calvin, that his very highest 
notions of absolute decrees are, by 
his own representations, as entirely 
practical in their results as any opin- 
lon gathered from the Decalogue ; 
that he himself would be the last 
man to defend the religion of a 
licentious Predestinarian ; nay, that 
he would utterly deny any such 
character to be possessed of a par- 
ticle of genuine faith; but, on the 
contrary, would view him as a prac- 
ticul Atheist, whose speculations 
alout grace were only a species of 
more elaborate blasphemy. 
Another excellence of the Inst- 
tutes consists Ip their author’s unl- 
form appeal to the decisions ol 
Scripture. With relation to this, 
the reader will have seen the sen- 
timents of Hooker. Consistently 


with the fundamental principle o: 


the Reformation, Calvin went Ci- 
rectly to the Bible, ard not by the 
circuitous route of councils and 
fathers; although he frequently 
refers to them with much venera- 
tion, and has indeed constructed 
the work before us in the order of 
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the Apostle’s Creed, considering: it 
to be a brief compend of Christianity, 
of high antiquity, though not of In- 
spired origin. He seems to have 
been perfectly aware (as we have 
been lately and truly reminded) that 
the introduction of the fathers Into 
the ranks of controversy, as decisive 
euthorities, was as impolitic as the 
obsolete practice of bringing ele- 
phants into battle ; such allies belng, 
in the contingences of an engage- 
ment, dangerous alike to both ar- 
mies.* In compiling a religious code, 
Calvin, having deserted his native 
church, had properly no rival com- 
munion, by whose established creed 
he was called upen to modify his 
own interpretation of the Scriptures ; 
which, in its degree, was a propitious 
circumstance, as he would act with 
less dependence on human authority ; 
but at the same time it exposed him 
to the contrary temptation of self. 
reliance. 

Liberated, however, as he Was, 
from ecclesiastical fetters; yet, well 
tnowing the dangers resulting from 
independence, there was, to ascrious 
mind, a third consideration, which, if 
duly regarded, would certainly re- 
store the equilibrium when disturbed 
by the other causes ;—namely, that 
having no accredited church to lean 
upon on the one hand; and on the 
other, being at the disposal of an in- 
dividual not to be trusted (for every 
religious man is suspicious of him- 
self,) the only resource was the Vo- 
lume of Inspiration: and this re- 
source was happily a safe and effec- 
tual one. To this infallible guide, 
therefore, he resorted; and, if he 
misunderstood, darkened, or pervert- 
ed what he found in the Bible, he uni- 
formly says, There is my doctrine, 
and here is its authority ; than which 
nothing can be a more simple and 


* See particularly his dedication. 
Christ. Observ. No, 187, 
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Christian method of proceeding. It 
is referring the objector from the de- 
duction tothe principle ; and inviting 
him to examine, not only the process 
of the reasoner’s logic, but the truth 
of the premises with which he sets 
out, and of the conclusions at which 
he arrives. How different is this ap- 
peal to the conimon standard of the 
Christian world, from the fides car- 
bonaria* of such Papists, or papal 
Protestants, as grope in voluntary 
darkness amidst the noon-day blaze 
of Revelation ! 

In illustration of some of the fore- 
roing remarks shall now be adduced 
a few detached extracts from the 
work under consideration. 


“ The third use of the law, which is the 
principal one, and which is more nearly 
connected with the proper end of it, relates 
to the faithful, in whose hearts the Spirit 
of God already lives and reigns, For al- 
though the law is inscribed and engraved 
on their hearts by the finger of God; that 
is, although they are so excited and ani- 
mated by the direction of the Spirit, that 
they desire to obey God, yet they derive a 
two-fold advantage fromthe law. For they 
find in it an excellent instrument to give 
them from day to day a better and more 
certain understanding of the Divine will to 
which they aspire, and to confirm them in 
the knowledge of it: as, though a servant 
be already influenced by the strongest de- 
sire of gaining the approbation of his mas- 
ter, yet it is necessary for him carefully to 
inquire and observe the orders of his mase 
ter in order to conform tothem. Nor let 
any one of us exempt himself from this ne- 
cessity : for no man has already acquired 
so much wisdom, that he couid not by the 
daily instruction of the law make new ad- 
vances into a purer knowledge of the Di- 
vine will. In the next place, as we need 





* A Catholic collier was once asked, 
** What do you believe ?” What the church 
believes. ‘* And what does the cburch 
believe?” What I believe. “ And what 
do you both believe?” Why we both believe 
the same thing. Hence the expression fides 
carbonaria. 
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not only instraction, but also exhortation, 
the servant of God will derive this farther 
advantage from the law; by frequent me- 
ditation on it he will be excited to obedience, 
he wili be confirmed in it; and restrained 
from the slippery path of transgression. 
For in this manner should the saints 
stimulate themselves ; because with what- 
ever alacrity they labour for the righteous- 
ness of God according to the Spirit, yet 
they are alway burdened with the indo- 
lence of the flesh, which prevents their 
proceeding with due promptitude To this 
flesh the law serves as a whip, urging it 
like a dull and tardy animal forwards to its 
work ; and even to the spiritual man, who 
is not yet delivered from the burden of the 
flesh, it will be a perpetual spur, that will 
not permit him te loiter. To this use of 
the law David referred, when he celebrat- 
ed it in such remarkable encomiums as 
these: *The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul: the statutes of the 
Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; the 
commandment of the Lord is pure, en- 
lightening the eyes? Again; ‘Thy word 
ig a lamp unto my feet, and alight unto my 
path,’ and many others, which he intro- 
duces in every part of this (cxix.) Psalm. 
Nor are these assertions repugnant to those 
of Paul, in which he slews, not what ser- 
vice the law renders to the regenerate, but 
what it can bestow upon man merely of 
itself; whereas the Psalimist in these pas- 
sages celebrates the great advantage deriv. 
ed, through the Divine teaching, from the 
reading of the law, by those whom God 
inspires with an inward promptitude to 
obedience. And he adverts not only to the 
precepts, but to the promise of grace an- 
nexed to their performance, which alone 
causes that which ts bitter to become sweet. 
For what would be less amiable than the 
law, if by accusations and threats it only 
distressed the mind with fear, and harassed 
it with terror? But David particularly 
shews, that in the law he discovered the 
Mediator, without whom there is nothing 
pleasant or delightful——Some_ unskiltul 
men, being unable to discern this distinc- 
tion, rashly explode Moses altogeiher, and 
discard the T'wo Tables of the Law; be- 
cause they consider it improper for Chris- 
tizns to adhere !o0 a doctrine which contains 
the administration of death. Far from us 
be this profane opinion; for Moses hath 
abundantly taught us, that the Law, which 
in sinners can only produce death, ought to 
have a better and more excellent use in the 
sainis. For just before his death he thus 





addressed the people; ‘Set your hearts 
unto all the words which I testify among 
you this day, which ye shall command your 
children to observe to do, all the words of 
this law, For it is not a vain thing for you ; 
because it is your life.’ But if no one can 
deny that the law exhibits a perfect model 
of righteousness, either we ought to have 
no rule for an upright and just life, or it is 
criminal for us to deviate from it. For 
there are not many rules of life, but one; 
which is perpetually and immutably the 
same. Wherefore when David represents 
the life of a righteous man as spent in con- 
tinual meditations on the law, (Psalm i. 2.) 
we must not refer it to one period of time 
only, because it is very suitable for all ages, 
even to the end of the world. Let us 
neither be deterred, therefore, nor fly from 
its instructions, because it prescribes a 
holiness far more complete than we shall 
attain, as long as we remain in the prison 
ofthe body. For it no longer exercises 
towards us the part of a rigorous exacter, 
only to be satisfied by the perfect perform- 
ance of every injunction; but in this per- 
fection, to which it exhorts us, it shews us 
agoalto aim at which, during the whole 
course of our lives, would be equally con- 
ducive to our interest and consistent with 
our duty : in which attempt it is happy for 
us if we fail not. For the whole of this life 
is a course, which when we have complet- 
ed, the Lord will grant us to reach that 
goal, towards which, at so great a distance, 
our efforts are now vigorously directed. — 
Now because the law in regard to the 
faithful has the force of an exhortation, not 
to bind their consciences with a curse, but 
by its frequent admonitions to arouse their 
indolence, and reprove their imperfection ; 
many persons, when they design to express 
this liberation from the curse, say that the 
law (1 still speak of the Mora] Law) is 
abrogated to the faithful; not that it no 
longer enjoins upon them that which is 
right, but only that it ceases to be to them 
what it was before, no longer terrifying and 
confounding their consciences, condemning 
and destroying them. And such an abro- 
gation of the law is clearly taught by Paul. 
It appears aiso to have been preached by 
our Lord, since he would not have refuted 
the opinion concerning his abolishing the 
law, unless it had prevailed among the 
Jews. Now as this opinion could not 
prevail without any pretext, it is probable 
that it proceeded from a false imterpreta- 
tion of his doctrine; in the same mannet 
as almost all errors have usually taken some 
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colour from the truth. But lest we our- 
selves fall into the same error, let us accu- 
rately distinguish what is abrogated in tlie 
law, and what still remains in force. When 
the Lord declares that he came ‘not to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil it,’ and that 
«till heaven and earth shall pass, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, 
tillall be fulfilled,’ he sufficiently proves that 
his advent will detract nothing from the ob- 
servance of the law. And with sufficient 
reason, since the express end of his advent 
was to heal its transgressions. The doc- 
trine of the law remains therefore inviola- 
ble, which by tuition, admonition, reproof, 
and correction, forms and prepares us for 
every good work.” Institutes, B. ll.c. vii. 


pp. 12—14. 


‘‘ Many reasons are frequently given, 
why God hath, as it were in incomplete 
precepts” —the author is speaking of the 
Ten Commandments—* rather partially in- 
timated his will than positively expressed 
it; but the reason which affords me more 
satisfaction than all others is the following. 
Because the flesh always endeavours to 
extenuate, and by specious pretexts to con- 
ceal, the turpitude of sin, unless it be ex- 
ceedingly palpable, he hath proposed” by 
way of example in every kind of transgres- 
sion that which is most atrocious and de- 
testable, and the mention of which inspires 
us with horror, in order that our minds 
might be impressed with the greater detes- 
tation of every sin. his often deceives us 
in forming opinions of vices ; if they be pri- 
vate, we extenuate them, The Lord de- 
stroys these subterfuges, when he accus- 
toms us to refer the whole multitude of 
vices to these general heads, which best 
represent the abominable nature of every 
Species of transgression. For example; 
anger and hatred are not supposed to be 
such execrable crimes, when they are 
mentioned under their own proper appella- 
tions; but when they are forbidden to us 
under the name of murder, we have a 
clearer perception how abominable they 
are in the view of God, by whose word they 
are classed under such a flagitious and 
horrible species of crimes; and being in- 
fluenced by his judgment, we accustom 
ourselves more seriously to consider the 
atrociousness of those offences which we 
previously accounted trivial.” Ibid. c. viii. 
p. 10. 


‘‘How extremely difficult is it for you 
to discharge your duty in seeking the ad- 
vantage of your neighbour! Unless you 
quit all selfish considerations, and, as it 


were, lay aside yourself, you will effect 
nothing in this duty. For how can you 
perform those which Paul inculcates as 
works of charity, unless you renounce your- 
self, and devote yourself wholly to others ? 
‘ Charity,’ says he, ‘suffeveth long, and is 
kind ; charity envieth not ; charity vaunteth 
not itself, is not pufled up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, secketh not her own, 1s not 
easily provoked’ If this be all that is re- 
quired, that we seek not our own, we must 
do no small violence to nature, which so 
Strongly inclines us to the exclusive love of 
ourselves, that it does not so easily permit 
us to neglect ourselves and our concerns, 
in order to be vigilant for the advantage of 
others, and even voluntarily to recede from 
our right, to resign it to another. Butthe 
Scripture leads us to this, admonishes us, 
that whatever favours we obtain from the 
Lord, we are entrusted with them on this 
condition, that they should be applied to 
the common benefit of the church ; and that, 
therefore,the legitimate use of all his favi-urg 
is a liberal and kind communication of them 
to others. There cannot be imagined a 
more certain rule, or a more powerful ex- 
hortation to the observance of it, than when 
we are taught, that all the blessings we en- 
Joy are Divine deposits, committed to our 
trust on this condition, that they should be 
dispensed for the benefit of our neigh- 
bours. But the Scripture goes still further, 
when it compares them to the powers with 
which the members of the human body are 
endued. For no member has its power of 
itself, nor applies it to its private use ; but 
transfuses it among its fellow-members, 
receiving no advantage from it but what 
proceeds from the common convenience of 
the whole body. So, whatever ability a 
pious man possesses, he ought to possess it 
for his brethren, consulting his own private 
interest in no way inconsistent with a cor- 
dial attention to the common edification of 
the church. Let this, then, be ourrule for 
benignity, and beneficence, that whatever 
God hath conferred on us, which enables 
us to assist our neighbour, we are the 
stewards of it, who must one day render an 
account of our stewardship; and that the 
only vight dispensation of what has been 
committed to us, is that which is regulated 
by the law of love. Thus we shall not 
always connect the study to promote the 
advantage of others with a concern for our 
own private interests, but shall prefer the 
good of others to our own, To teach us 
that the dispensation of the gifts we re- 
ceive from Heaven ought to be regulated 
by this law, God anciently enjoined the 
same even in rezard to the smallest bounties 
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of his liberality. For he commanded the 
people to offer to him first-fruits of the corn, 
as asolemn avowal that it was unlawful 
for them to enjoy any blessings not pre- 
viously consecrated to him. And if the 
gifts of God are not sanctified to us till 
after we have with our own hands dedicat- 
ed them to their Author, that must evi- 
dently be a sinful abuse which is uncon- 
nected with such a dedication. But in vain 
would you attempt to enrich the Lord bya 
communication of your possessions. There- 
fore since your ‘ goodness extendeth not to 
him,’ as the Psalmist says, you must exer- 
cise it towards the saints that are in the 


earth ;? and alms are compared to sacred 


oblations, to shew that these exercises of 


charity under the Gospel, correspond to 
those offerings under the Law.” Inst. B. 
ill. C. Vil, p. 6. 


After these copious citations from 
Calvin in Mr, Allen’s version, it 1s 
just to the translator to state, that he 
has executed his task with a preci- 
sion corresponding to the recommen- 
dation of his work by such of its 
friends as accredited the perform. 
ance from an examination, we pre- 
sume, of manuscript specimens. In 
some parts, the translation certainly 
reads so roughly as to be apparently 
at variance with the polish of the 
original ; and sections may be found 
where the meaning is at first by no 
means obvious. On referring, how- 
ever, to the Latin archetype, we have 
uniformly observed that the obscuri. 
ty is not the translator’s, but the 
author’s. ‘This rigid fidelity of trans- 
lation is indeed less discoverable in 
those sentences where Calvin’s adop- 
tion of the vituperative phraseclogy 
of his age is covered by the vesture 
of adecorous version. Of this, va- 
rious pleasant examples might be 
exhibited: but as they do not in the 
least affect the argument, we aban- 
don them to verbal critics with one 
passing reflection; that the art of 
calling names, in controversy, is use- 
less, in proportion to its vulgarity ; 
ind that those who resort to personal 
affronts ought to suspect their own 
sincerity in the search for truth, 











































In referring to Calvin’s private 
character, we are at the very on et 
reminded of the heavy debt of ex. 
cmplary consistency incurred by 
those who~profess to teach man. 
kind; and particularly, as in the 
case of the Reformers, when they 
are required to prove to common, 
and even to prejudiced observers, 
the practical, every-day superiority 
of their system. If, indeed, the 
punctual discharge of this debt be 
exacted as the only decisive proof of 
the truth of any given mode of faith, 
the primitive church would certainly 
have been sometimes near to in- 
solvency. We refer for example 
to the inconsistences (their softest 
name) of the Corinthian and Apo. 
calyptic churches. If these were 
the circumstances of the first cen- 
tury, we may recur with little sur- 
prise to such personal defects as 
obscured the lustre of restored 
Christianity in the sixteenth. But 
as the inspired Apostles discerned, 
reproved, and condemned both the 
speculative and practical heresies 
of their times, the secondary Apos- 
tles of the Reformation exerted all 
the influence of preventive caution, 
and monitery example, in purifying 
their infant communion. Whatever 
discordance the adversaries of the 
Calvinistic creed may have disco- 
vered between its principles and the 
excellent results which, by its friends, 
are said necessarily to proceed from 
them, one point is_ indisputable, 
that Calvin, the chief advocate, if 
not the founder of a system alter- 
nately characterised as active and 
inactive, was himself a model of in- 
dustry unwearied by toil; of per- 
severance undaunted by the oppo- 
sition of an enemy, or disheartened 
by the timidity or Janguor of wa- 
verine and inefficient friends, With 
fur greater fidelity than the author 
whose well-known language We 
adopt, could he assert, that his 
almost incredible labours were pul- 
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sued “with little assistance of the 
learned, and without any patronage 
of the great; notin the soft obscu- 
rities of retirement, or under the 
shelter of academic bowers, but 
amidst inconvenience and distrac- 
tion, in sickness and in sorrow. *— 
An exile from his native soil, and 
living in an age when the mingled 
storms of controversy and persecu- 
tion beat against the church, he had 
also Ais “gloom of solitude ;”’ a 
gloom darkened by the deepest 
shades of public and spiritual calam- 
ity. ‘ Without were firhtings, 
within were fears.’ Itis recorded 
of this great man, that when he was 
ultimately established at Geneva, 


“During a fortnight in each month he 
preached every day: gave three lectures 
in theology every week ; assisted at all the 
deliberations of the Consistory, and at the 
meetings of the pastors ; met the congre- 
vation every Friday; instructed the French 
churches by the frequent advices which 
they solicited from him; defended the Re- 
formation against the attacks of its enemies, 
and particularly those of the French priests.” 
“The Council charged him with many 
painful and difficult commissions, and he 
was obliged to undertake long «nd frequent 
journeys, ‘The Council, who knew that he 
was an excellent civilian, as well as a the- 
ologian, consul'ed him habitually in all im- 
portant concerns. He was particulariy 
employed in framing the edicts and legis- 
lative acts of the town, which were com. 
pleted and approved in the year 1543. By 
his reputation and his eloquence he pre- 
vented the usual troubles of a rising gov- 
ernment; and inspired confidence amongst 
the different bodies of the state. Montes- 
quieu has remarked; § The Genevese ought 
to bless the moment of the birth of Calvin, 


and that of his arrival within the walls of 


Geneva.’ Memoirs, &c. by Mackenzie, 
pp. 91. 146, 


In addition to all this, it should be 
recollected that the writings of Cal- 
vin fill twelve folio volumes; them- 
selves, as modern scholars would 
think, the entire iabour of a long 
life: yet their author died at the age 
of fifty-four! It might therefore be 
Imagined that his “ soul of fire” must 


* Tohnson. 


~ 


have been supported by “a frame of 
adamant,” defying the approach of 
weakness and dissolution. On the 
contrary, 


‘Being of a dry and feeble temperament, 
and strongly inclined to consumption, he 
slept very unsoundly, During ten years, 
at least, he ate no dinner, taking no nour- 
ishment until supper-time. He was subject 
to a head-ache, the only remedy for which 
was fasting ; on account of which he re- 
mained sometimes thirty-six hours without 
eating. He was frequently attacked by a 
distressing malady, brought on partly by 
preaching ; and five years before his death 
he was seized with a spitting of blood.— 
He was no sooner cured of the quartan 
ague, (han he was attacked by the gout: 
he was afierwards afflicted with the colic, 
and, a few months before his death, with 
the stone. Afflicted, however, as he was 
with so many maladies, he was never known 
to pronounce a word unworthy of a Chiris- 
tian, or even of a man of constancy and 
courage. In his greatest agonies, lifting 
up his eyes to heaven, he was accustomed 
only to repeat the words, ‘ How long, O 
Lord?) When in health, he frequently 
made use of these words, with reference to 
the calamities of his brethren in Jesus 
Christ, whose afflictions were much more 
painful to him than his own, When im- 
portuned not to dictate or write. during bis 
illness, ‘ Would you,’ said he, ‘that when the 
Lord comes. he should surprize me in idle 
ness 2?” Ibid. pp. 116, 117. 


We are constrained to pause, at 
this point, in deep and melancholy 
astonishment, at the consideration 
of the stediast hate which has pur- 
sued the name and memory of this 
great luminary of the Christian 
church. From whatever cause, the 
majority of his opponents, as a di- 
vine, have appeared to view his doc- 
trinal system in the light of a per- 
sonal and flagrant delinquency ; as 
though they were repelling, not the 
writer, but the man. Such a mode 
of hostility might have worn some 
shew of plausibility, had he who was 
the object of it sunk his intellectual 
credit in the vices of private life, and 
by this inconsistency of character 
forfeited the general respect of the 
world, and the reverence of the se- 
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rious part of mankind. But to dark- 
en a character of acknowledged pu- 
rity and active virtue with epithets 
collected from the most guilty re- 
treats of sin, is an art of controversy 
which may, in some retributive crisis 
of time or eternity, realize the de- 
claration, “With what measure ye 
mcte, it shall be measured to you 
again.’ We know, indeed, that du- 
ring the life-time of Calvin, and in 
consequence of a premature report 
of his death, the Catholics of Noyon 
(the place of his nativity,) paraded 
in solemn procession to return 
thanks to God for the removal of 
their enemy, (Mackenzie, p. 100); 
and we know farther, that these pa- 
pal devotees did but sustain their le- 
gitimate character by exhibiting 
such a tragi-comic refutation of tne 
Reformer’s faith. But when the 
ferment respecting the recent estab- 
jishment of the Genevese doctrine 
and polity had subsided, there was 
certainly cause to hope, that in case 
of the contest being renewed, the 
Non-catholic adversaries of Calvin 
at least, would return to the field to 
vanquish his tenets, without the arts 
or feelings of personal animosity.— 
Religious controversy is not to be 
reckoned as though it furnished an 
occasion when ‘all the decent dra- 
pery of life isto be rudely torn off,’* 
as in such circumstances, no longer 
“ necessary to cover the defects of 
our naked, shivering nature ;”? but 
rather, as supplying an opportunity 
tor the exercise of the milder graces 
of Christianity at the very moment 
vhen the picas of self-love, and the 
orovocations of hostility would, to 
cngnarced minds, demand severity, 
and almost justify malevolence. 

It is a question not quite unim- 
portant, by what canon, in the for- 
mation of modern libraries, are ex- 
cluded the folios of a writer whom 
almost every body seems to quote, 
or refer to, without reading. Men 
are not always thus alarmed, even 
where there is cause to be so. We 
exhibit our cabinet editions of Hume 


° Burke: 


and Gibbon, and, it may be, of Rous. 
seau, on the shelves above or be. 
neath the unostentatious volumes of 
Hooker, Stillingfleet, Burnet, and 
Pearson: but in vain does the lite. 
rary visiter run over the letiered 
backs of our books, to authenticate 
some stray Citation by a reference to 
CALVINE OPERA. We receive the 
infidel historian from Lausanne, and 
the philosopher of vanity from the 
same region ; but refuse admission 
to the spiritual father and legislator 
of Rousseau’s native Cily ; as if 
thinking it sufficient apoiogy, that 
the sophist gilded the world by the 
splendour of his genius, however it 
may be demoralized by the profliga- 
cy of his principles. Yet it certainly 
appears to be at least as safe to en. 
trust the one volume among the 
twelve of Calvin’s writings—the only 
one concerned in our discussion— 
containing the Institutes, in the hands 
of our inmates and visiters, as the 
paradoxes and novels of Rousseau, 
or the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. Woaatever dangerous 
tenets the cautious parent or friend 
may discover, or fear to discover, in 
five, or ten, or twenty chapters of 
Calvin, a remedy, if needful, may be 
had by a reference to the remainder. 
‘© The bane and antidote are both be- 
fore him.” But what is there found 
in Gibbon to counteract the poison 
of his fifteenth and sixteenth chap- 
ters’ Where does Hume restore 
his defective representation of the 
Reformation? Or, (since the subject 
couples names which ought to be 
widely separated,) in what fervid ap- 
pendix has Dr. Robertson corrected 
his frigid details of the same event? 
The collectors of libraries, like the 
makers of systems, ought to guard 
incautious readers against their own 
imprudence ; and if they discard 
Calvin, they should, at least, be as 
conscientious about Gibbon and his 
dangerous though elegant compeers 

Tp return from this digression— 
When Calvin came back, in 154!; 
from Strasburg to Geneva, in con- 
sequence of the Council’s revocation 
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of their own sentence of exile, he 
thus addressed his auditory :-— 


‘If you desire to have me for your pas- 
tor, correct the disorder of your lives. It 
you have with sincerity recalled me from 
my exile, bamish the crimes and debauche- 
ries which prevail among you. 1 certainly 
carinot behold, without the most painful 
displeasure, within your walls discipline 
trodden under foot, and crimes committed 
with impunity. I cannot possibly live in a 
place so grossly immoral. Vicious souls 
are too filthy to receive the purity of the 
Gospel, and the spiritual worship which I 
preach to you. A life stained with sin ts 
too contrary to Jesus Christ to be tolerated. 
1 consider the principal enemies of the 
Gospel to be, not the pontiff of Rome, nor 
heretics, nor seducers, nor tyrants, but 
auch bad Christians ; because the former 
exert their rage out of the church, while 
drunkenness, luxury, perjury, blasphemy, 
impurity, adultery, and other abominable 
vices overthrow my doctrine, and expose it 
defenceless to the rage of our enemies.— 
Rome does not constitute the principal ob- 
ject of my fears. Stillless am I apprehen- 
sive from the almost infinite multitude of, 
monks. The gates of hell, the principati- 
ties and powers of evil spirits, disturb me 
not at ali Itremble on account of other 
enemies, more dangerous; and I dread 
abundantly more those carnal covetousness- 
es, those debaucheries of the tavern, of the 
brothel, and of gaming; those infamous 
remains of ancient superstition, those mor- 
tal pests, the disgrace of your town, and the 
Shame of the reformed name. Of what 
importance is it to have driven away the 
wolves from the fold, if the nest ravage the 
flock ? Of what use is a dead faith without 
good works ? Uf what importance is even 
truth itself, where a wicked life belies it, 
and actions make words blush? Kither 
command me to abandon a second time 
your town, and let me go and sofien the 
bilterness of my afflictions in a new exile, 
or let the severity of the laws reign in the 
church. Re-establish there the pure dis- 
cipline. Remove from within your wails, 
and from the frontiers of your state, the 
pest of your vices, and condemn them toa 


perpetual banishment.’? Mackenzie, pp. 
163, &e. 


In recommending, which we sin- 
cerely do, both to Calvinists and An- 
-Calvinists, a perusal of the Insti- 
‘utes, we would, in the first place, 
i reference to the latter, preter a 
fequest, that they leave untouched 


every controversial chapter and sec- 
tion, and confine their attention to 
the undisputed principles of Chris- 
tianity, as elucidated and applied in 
the general course of these volumes. 
Far from wishing to bias them toa 
system, we only desire to see them 
meet their supposed enemy on the 
neutral territories of the Gospel.— 
If they are jealous of his peculiari- 
lies, let them be at least equally jeal- 
ous of themselves in not having 
reached or surpassed the practical 
standard which he has erected. Set- 
ting the peculiarities of system aside; 
if they can prove that they possess 
a purer and more scriptural system 
of religion—a system which, with a 
protency far exceeding the proscri- 
bed creed, deters its adherents, on 
the one hand, from selfishness, in- 
dolence, avarice, obstinacy, vanity, 
spiritual pride, and self-righteous- 
ness, with the long list of the sen- 
sual .sins, which even the world 
itself brands with epithets of disap- 
probation ; and, on the other hand, 
enforces the practice of disinterest- 
edness, humility, gentleness, meck- 
ness, Mercy, and the general virtues 
of public, social, and domestic life: 
if they can shew that they have thus 
claborated a more sanctilying per- 
sonal religion from their own prin- 
ciples, and are ready to explain, point 
by point, its superiority in theory, 
and its more efficient influence in 
the hearts and conduct of their asso- 
ciates and disciples ;—if they can op- 
pose to the daily life of Calvin, an 
actual example formed on princi- 
ples clearly repugnant to his own, 
and excelling the consistency, and 
the private and public influence, of 
his character as an individual ;—if 
they can bring forward such a modi- 
fication of the common faith of Chris- 
tendom as shall cast into the shade, 
and expose to shame, the general 
creed of the Genevese Reformer ;—~ 
then, we shall most willingly with- 
draw all recommendation of his 
work, and congratulate the Christian 
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world on the possession of a treasure 

too long withheld from their wel- 

come acceptance, and indicating the 

advent of times, when 

-—Error has no place : 

That creeping pestilence is driven away ; 

The breath of heav’n has chas’d it. Inthe 
heart 

No passion touches a discordant string, 

But all is harmony and love. 





Retiring from the party to whom 
these considerations are submitted, 
we recommend with equal sincerity 
to professed Calvinists themselves 
the study of their mastei’s confes- 
sion, Not that we are anxious that 
the principles peculiar to their sys- 
tem may be pressed more deeply 
into their minds; but that they may 
Jearn from him who has best ex- 
pressed his own meaning, not what 
he speculated upon, as the expoun- 
der of a specific creed, but what he 
taught, as a Christian divine who 
had surveyed the whole territory of 
Revelation in its length and breadth, 
and proved his ability to report upon 
the locality, climate, and productions 
of that “pleasant land;”’ and, asa 
consequence of his sublime estimate, 
seemed to have borne thence aclus- 
ter of its spiritual fruits, which re- 
freshed himself during a wearisome 
pilgrimage, and was an earnest of 
the better things reserved for his full 
and everlasting possession. If the 
lollowers of this instructer would 
use the authority of his name with 
consistency, they must not be con- 
tented with loosely adopting lato 
their body of divinity a iow unguali- 
hed opiniens, and with a perpetual 
iteration of them in conversation, in 
books, or in the pulpit; as though 
certain insulated parts of the Insti- 
tutes constituted the whole; as 
though three or four letters com- 
pleted the alphabet ;—for, in so do. 
ing, they are guilty of the grossest 
injustice towards the man whom 
they professedly delight to honour. 
They are by no means his disciples, 
if they make an immediate stop the 
moment he insists upon their ac- 
companying his route beyond the 


confines of a doctrinal hypothesis, 
If they adopt his theory, let them 
patiently pursue it into the practical 
consequences which (by whatever 
inductive process) he gathered from 
it. Let them only exhibit the gen. 
uine fruits of righteousness, and no 
questions need be asked concerning 
the tree from which it was plucked, 
Let them rival their master’s per. 
sonal example, or let them Surpass 
it, if they would be consistent dis. 
ciples; but if they slumber under 
the influence ofa half-digested creed, 
and hope to convince the world by 
cessant representations of what 
Calvin ¢hought on one or two points, 
without referring to what he did ;— 
if they lead mankind to suppose that 
some unfinished formless Calvinists 
of the nineteenth century are speci: 
mensof what their illustrious founder 
was in the age of the Reforniation ; 
—if, in compiling their articles of 
religion, they choose, pass by, or 
reprobate tenets according to the 
latest fashion of their theological cir- 
cle, and summon their opponents to 
examine a scheme so varying and 
incomplete as though it contained the 
essence of Christianity ;—if they thus 
disgrace Calvin by an unfairness on 
their side, corresponding to the un- 
fairness of his open adversaries on 
the other;—ihen we adjure them, 
for their own sake, to recommence 
the religious course which they sup- 
pose themselves to have pursued un- 
der the guidance of an injured in- 
structer; and to assure themscives, 
that such a degraded scheme of 
Christianity would by no means en- 
dure the scrutiny of a Genevese Con- 
sistory,and much less of that higher 
court which will be opened in the 
day when God shali judge the secrets 
of men by Jesus Christ, according 
to the Gospel.” We appeal not toa 
hostile or neutral standard, but t 
one recognised by their own friends, 
and by which they are bound, 1 
just consistency, to adjust the ac 
measurements of their faith and 
practice; and which, if it no longer 
serve to regulate either principle 
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or conduct, they had better disclaim 
at once, and confess either that Cal- 
vin was wrong, or that they have no 
claim to the title of Calvinists. 

Our present interference with both 
parties will well answer its end, if it 
equally persuade the foes and friends 
of Calvin to gain an accurate ac- 
quaintance with his work ;—not in 
order to whet their scimetars for a 
new campaign, but with a view to 
‘‘ provoke each other to love and to 
good works.” Let them both felici- 
tate themselves on the discovery, 
that Calvin by no means wrote his 
Institutes by way of erecting a splen- 
did amphitheatre for the exhibition 
of Christian gladiators to the gaze, 
and alternate derision and applause 
of the world. His wish was to teach 
his followers how to believe and live, 
and not how to fight and perish. 
And, though he was a combatant 
himself, and by long practice well 
versed in the tactics of theological 
war; yet his was a defensive con- 
test, waged not against brethren, but 
in the face of a real enemy—an op- 
position to the powers of Anti- 
Christian darkness—a combat with 
this world, whether it appeared in 
the field under Papal or Antinomian 
banners : it was a struggle between 
the Gospel and the children of “a 
perverse and adulterous generation.” 
The professors of Christianity should 
seriously examine themselves, as they 
gird on the barness of debate, whether 
their object be in itself lawful ; and 
whether, in any instance, they can 
properly hasten to the battle with- 
out being unequivocally summoned. 
Frequently does the quick ear of a 
disputant fancy that a charge is sound- 
ed, when all around ought to dispose 
him to be quiet and peaceable, and 
to direct the instruments of offensive 
warfare against his own spirit and 
Passions rather than against his fel- 
low-Christians. 

In constructing our estimate of the 
religion of Jesus Christ—and which 
we intend to be neutral in relation 

Christ. Obsery. No. 187. 


to the Calvinistic controversy—the 
principal doctrines range themselves 
under the simple positions, that all 
mankind are ruined in Adam ; and 
that as maby as are restored, are 
so restored in Christ. We say, as 
many ; for it would be the most per- 
nicious of all flattery to allege that 
the Gospel’s universal proposal was 
universally accepted. However suf- 
ficient to atone for the sins of the 
whole world the death of Jesus Christ 
may be, the ultimate effects of his 
death will unquestionably be partial. 
This is only a virtual repetition of the 
assurance, ** Many are called, but few 
are chosen: for whatever be the 
doctrinal meaning of that passage, 
the practical one is obvious; it is a 
comparison of the numbers of the 
saved and the lost. If men would 
think seriously of an estimate so aw- 
ful, their religion could never evapor 
rate in forming and refuting theories. 
They would inguire to which side 
they belonged—to the few or to the 
many. An inquiry thus limited would 
conduct them to an examination of 
the evidences of their spiritual state : 
they would reason from the conse- 
quence to the cause, from the fruits 
of holiness, or of worldliness, to the 
corresponding principle. ‘To this 
course of “ divine philosophy,” it has 
been, we trust, our prevailing desire 
and practice to bring or confine those 
who have deigned to listen to our 
observations. Conscious as we are 
that the most enlightened teachers of 
mankind will differ on some points 
of their common faith, we are also 
aware that they unite in describing 
andenforcing its certain results in the 
minds and behaviour of Christians. 
They assure us, that it is neither a 
correct opinion retained by the un- 
derstanding, nor the promulgation or 
the defence of abstract verities, but 


godliness that hath promise of the. 


life that now is; in other terms, that 

true religion is the only parent of 

present peace and happiness. Ifdis- 

puters (of any partv) would try the 
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value of their faith by this criterion, 
they might, In many cases, we fear, 
discover that they have mistaken ac- 
curate or inaccurate sentiments for 
actual principles ; and that, in various 
instances, they suppose themscives 
to have believed when they have 
merely speculated. ‘This delusion 
may long remain unsuspected. In 
the vernal season of life, and in that 
also of vigorous maturity, when no 
cloud as yet begins to gather in the 
bright horizon of our hopes, we sel- 
dom know either the power or the 
feebleness of our principles. We can 
afford leisure and spirits for the ex- 
amination of rival theories, and are 
unwilling to be silent when the tide 
of religious debate flows fast and tur- 
bulent ; we are anxious to gain the 
credit of having opinions on every 
question, and to keep intellectual 
pace with the talking world around 
us. But in the days when, from cir- 
cumstances of sorrow or sickness, 
the mind begins to lose its elasticity ; 
when the sufferer, in the loneliness 
occasioned cither by the desertion 
or hostility of the “ summer friend,”’ 
or by the absence or death of those 
whom he once supposed to be born 
for the time of adversity, finds him- 
self driven back upon his own re- 
sources, or is summoned, as Burke 
expressed himself, “to pay his full 
contingent to the contributions levied 
on mortality ;’—in such an interval 
of human helplessness, we gain no 
relief from the remembrance that 
once we theorized, and debated, and 
wrote with the same zeal now dis- 
played by our successors in the pole- 
mical drama. Something more sub- 
stantial is needed at such moments ; 
something which may prove the 
‘(balm of burt minds,” and tranquil- 
lize the soul by hopes and assurances 
of purely celestial growth. Itis then 
that men, in considering their spiri- 
tual state, find themselves returning 
to the plain elementary parts of the 
Gospel, which, in the eagerness and 
buoyancy of earlier days, had been 


negiccted as affording less opportu. 
nity for intellectual prowess. It is 
then that they stir an almost n ovel 
question, whether they are indeed 
believers in Jesus Christ, and in con- 
sequence have some credible evi- 
dence to bring forward, not of their 
former skill in controversy, but of 
“the hope that is in them ;” for, 
“we are saved by hope,” and of a 
hope thus connected with salvation 
the foundation should be broad and 
deep. 

In reference to this simple view 
of Christianity, it Cannot but gratify 
all serious minds to observe the man. 
ner in which Calvin himself, when 
treading on the very verge of eterni- 
ty, considered his own state ; and on 
what basis he placed the hopes of 
his own happiness in the life to come, 
In his last will, made on the 26th of 
April, 1564, (he died on the 24th of 
the succeeding month,) he thus 
writes :— 


‘+ First I give thanks to God, that, taking 
pity on me, whom he hath created and 
placed in this world, he hath delivered me 
out of the thick darkness of idolatry into 
which I was plunged; and hath brought 
me into the light of his Gospel, and made 
me a partaker of the doctrine of salvation, 
whereof I was most unworthy. And he 
hath not only gently and graciously borne 
with my faults and sins, for which I de- 
served to be rejected of him, and cast out, 
but hath vouchsafed to use my labours in 
preaching and publishing the truth of his 
Gospel. And I declare it is my wish and 
intention to continue in the same faith and 
religion, having no other hope or refuge 
butin his gratuitous adoption of me, upon 
which is founded all my salvation ; embrac- 
ing the grace which he has given me in 
Jesus Christ, and accepting the merit of 
his death and passion, that so all my sins 
may be buried ; and beseeching him so to 
wash and cleanse me in the blood of that 
great Redeemer, which was shed for all 
poor sinners, that in his image I may appear 
before bis face. I declare also, that, ac- 
cording to the measure of grace bestowed 
upon me, I have endeavoured to teach his 
word in its purity, as well in sermons asin 
writings, and endeavoured faithfully to ex- 
pound the holy Scriptures ; and that in all 
the disputes which I have bad with the 
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enemies of truth, I have never used either 
craftiness or sophistry, but have fairly 
maintained the truth. But, alas ! my zeal, 
if it deserve the name, has been so cold and 
unworthy, that 1 feel myself highly indebt- 
ed in all, and through all: and if it were 
not for his infinite bounty, all the zeal I 
have discovered would appear light as 
smoke, and the graces which he has be- 
stowed upon me would only render me 
move guilty. So that my only refuge is, 
that He being the Father of mercy, I trust 
he will be, and appear the Father of so 
miserable a sinner.” Mackenzie, pp. 121, 


122. 


It was thus that Calvin, when the 
shades of death began to thicken 
around him, bequeathed to mankind 
the last expressions of his reliance on 
Jesus Christ for everlasting salvation. 
It deserves consideration, that in this 
his dying confession of faith are to be 
discovered no traces of any doctrinal 
system, but such as is common to all 
devout members of the Protestant 
church. He ascribes his salvation 
simply to gratuitous mercy through 
the cross of Christ; and what is 
worthy of remark, by such as are 
familiar with his name only as desig- 
nating a controversy, he unequivo- 
cally speaks of the shedding of our 
Saviour’s blood “ for all poor sinners”’ 
in common with himself. Had his 
death-bed been surrounded by per- 
sons hostile to the peculiar creed 
which is designated by his name, 
some plausible suspicion might have 
arisen that the commencement of his 
last will, in obedience to their per- 
suasions or arguments, was in fact a 
recantation of earlier opinions; but 
in reality, he died in the midst of a 
circle formed by himself, and unre- 
servedly devoted to his person and 
theology. We see, therefore, that 
when he was delivering his final 
sentiments, such delivery was in the 
highest sense his own act and deed. 
No opponent was present to suggest 
doubts; and on the other hand, as 
his attendant friends were entirely of 
his own school, their advice, whether 
asked for or offered, would in either 
case have imparted the colouring of 
uheir master’s system to his last 


written act of. faith; unless indeed, 
as was possibly the fact, they, as well 
as himself, lived and prepared to die, 
supported by the undisputed doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and lost sight 
of their Calvinism in the near ap. 
proaches of the eternal world, He 
chose, indep-ndently of both parties, 
ground common to esch; namely, 
the one fundamental doctrine of sal- 
vation exclusively by grace through 
faith in Christ Jesus. The circum- 
stance seems to prove, that when he 
was entering the valley of the shadow 
of death, and of course desirous of 
examining with more than ordinary 
seriousness the solidity of his immor- 
tal hopes, he reposed himself not on 
what the world, and especially the 
world of his adversaries, might sup- 
pose to be his only favourne and 
exclusive opinions, but on the same 
truths which supported not only Lu- 
ther, Melancthon, and Cranmer, in 
his own age; but in succeeding 
periods Pascal and Fenelon, Baxter 
and Leighton, with men of various 
names and denominations, but who 
were all trusting to one gracious 
Redeemer, and interested in one 
common salvation. It is a subject 
of religious exullation to serious 
minds that there is unquestionably a 
point where really pious individuals 
attached to creeds and communities 
very widely separated will always 
practically meet. It is an unity not 
of a few correct opinions held in 
common; but an unity of spirit 
growing out of an unity of faith in 
Christ crucified. In this manner 
they have one faith, one Lord, one 
baptism ; and so powerful is the 
influence of this communion of saints, 
that neither the consubstantiation of 
Luther, nor the relic-veneration of 
Pascal, nor the dogmas of Calvin, 
can dissolve their confederacy in 
relation to Him who, having laid 
down his life for his sheep, knows 
how to pardon their weakness, and 
forgive their crrors. Out of this 


communion are. alas! to be found 
multitudes defying each other, now 
With argument, then with sophistry ; 
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with vehement truth, and unyielding 
error ; always conquering, and never 
subdued ;. and altogether forming 
so grotesque an exhibition of the 
waywardness of the world, as might 
tempt us to smile in scorn at the 
perverseness of human nature, were 
not every disposition to contempt 
restrained by the consideration, that 
the individuals playing this game of 
controversy are, In the most serious 
sense, losers to a heavy amount ; 
since such religious inquirers may be 
pursued at the cost of their salvation. 
We all require to be reminded of 
the old remark, the quaintness of 
which does not derogate from its 
verity, that in scriptural truth ‘ there 
are shallows where the lamb may 
wade, and depths where the elephant 
may swim ;”’ andneed,in consequence, 
to be warned, lest we venture into 
the deeps, and, after much sanguine 
computation of our buoyancy, sink 
and perish for ever. It has been 
wisely said,— 


** Myst’ries are food for angels; they digest 
With ease,and find themnutriment;but man, 
While yet he dwells below, must stoop to 
glean 
His manna from the ground, or starve and 
die.” 
Cowper’s Posthumous Poems. 


In the closing paragraph, we are 
anxious to repeat the hope, that no 
individual of any party whatsoever 
will misuse the present recurrence to 
the name and writings of Calvin, by 
making it the cccasion of reviving 
the evils of controversy. That our 
design throughout is pacific, and 
favourable to practical utilily, 1s, we 
trust, evident from the execution. 
Zealous partisans, on every side, will 
probably be dissatisfied; not, it is 
presumed, by what has been said, but 
by what has been omitted; and in 
such a case, we know but too well 
that silence, In their view, merits 
condemnation. We request, however, 
that before sentence is passed, the 
judgeson either side willthemselyes 


































faithfully read those neutral parts of 
the Institutes which have furnished 
the chief materials of this review, that 
they may pronounce their decisions 
with the legitimate authority of know- 
ledge, derived from the accredited 
sources of information. We shall 
be satisfied, in the interval, if it can 
be impartially asserted, that we have 
drawn up a plain and useful article 
upon a subject bordering on the most 
restless and fiery regions of contro- 
versy, in the spirit of quietness, and 
dispassionate sincerity, 


- i 


Narrative ofa ten-years’ Residence at 
Tripoli, in Africa, from the original 
Corresfiondence in the Possession of 
the Family of the late Ricnarp 
Tuuiy, Esq. the British Consul; 
comprising authentic Memoirs and 
Anecdotes of the reigning Bashaw, 
his Family, and other Persons of 
Distinction: also an Account of the 
domestic Alanners of the Moors, 
Arabs, and Turks. London: Col- 
burp. 1817, Second Edition. 4to. 
pp. xlv. 370, 


Ir isa trite observation, that, when 
we become accustomed to our bless- 
ings, we too often cease to be grate- 
ful for them. Of all the blessings, 
however, which we enjoy, those 
which awaken the least gratitude, 
while they often deserve the greatest, 
are our privileges and exemptions. 
This reflection, indeed, is not new: 
it has been frequently suggested, and 
is most feelingly enlarged upon,in the 
well-known apostrophe of Thomson— 


Ah! little think the gay, licentious proud, 

Whom pleasure, pow’r, and affluence sur- 
round, 

They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy 
mirth 

And wanton, often cruel, riot waste ; 

Al ! little think they, while they dancealong, 

How many feel this very moment death, 

And all the sad variety of pain; 

How many sink in the devouring flood 

Or more devouring flame; how many bleed 

By shameful variance betwixt man and man; 
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How many pine in want and dungeon 
glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common 


use 
Of their own limbs ; how many drink the 


cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 


Of misery. 

This affecting thought has conti- 
nually occurred to us, while reading 
the sprightly and interesting work, 
of which the title stands at the head 
of this article. It is an exposition 
of the manners, condition, and cha- 
racter of the Moors of Tripoli, and 
the other states of Barbary, and is 
well calculated to impress the feeling 
mind with a sense of the superior 
advantages which we enjoy ina high- 
er state of civilization; and sul 
more, we hope, with thankfulness 
for those invaluable improvements 
which Christianity has introduced 
even into the temporal, to say noth- 
ing here of the spiritual, conditipn 
of all classes of persons within the 
sphere of its influence. 

The volume consists of a series 
of letters, written by a lady, who 
was sister to the British Consul at 
Tripoli, and who, during ten years, 
in which she resided with him at 
that place, enjoyed the closest inti- 
macy with those commonly-inacces- 
sible personages the ladies of the 
bashaw’s harem; and of course had 
constant access to all other Moors of 
distinction. The letters contain a 
description of facts as they occur- 
red, and of manners as they present- 
ed themselves; and, as the period 
in question was a most eventful one 
at Tripoli, the result is a collection 
of interesting particulars, well se- 
lected, and elegantly, though too 
negligently written, and which throw 
considerable light on a corner of so- 
ciety which is generally involved in 
studied and impenetrable obscurity. 

Of the powers of this lady in de- 
Scription we offer the following 
specimen to our readers; premises 
ing, however, that we are not re- 
sponsible for the grammatical inac- 


curacies which deform this and the 
succeeding extracts. 


“It was one of those clear still nights 
known only in the Mediterranean: the 
bright beams of the moon from a _ brilliant 
sky,distinctly discovered to us the greatest 
part of the Messeah with every object in it. 
The silence in the town was striking ; noth- 
ing denoted a night of cheerful relaxation 
after a long day’s fast in Ramadan, at which 
time the Moors are seen in their yards, and 
on their terraces, profiting by the tewhours’ 
relief they can enjoy from sunset to sun- 
rise, to prepare them for another day’s 
absunence The greatest part of the in- 
habitants were withvut the ramparts guard. 
ing the town; and the rest of the Moors, 
instead of being seen sitting on their terra- 
ces, were, by their fears and the Bashaw’s 
orders, retired within their houses. In the 
streets no objects were visible but the town 
guard with their hungry pack of dogs, 
prowhng about in vain for some strolling 
victim to repay them for their vigilance. 
Near us, not asound breke upon the ear 
bu: that of the slow-swelling wave that 
washed the walls of the town; while, ata 
great distance on a calm sea, the white 
sails of the passing vessels were distinctly 
visible by the clearness of the night. Op- 


posed to this calm, were the confused. 


screams and the incessant firing in the Pia- 
nura and in the country rouna, accompa. 
nied by the loud song of war, and the con- 
tinual beating of the tambura, or drum, to 
call the Moors and Arabs to arms. Fre- 
quent parties of Moorish horsemen and 
foot soldiers, we distinctly saw by the light 
of the moon passing with swiftness over 
the sands in pursuit of the Arabs. The 
death song breaking from different parts of 
the country, often announced to us the loss 
of some distinguished person on either 
side, who at that moment was numbered 
with the slain.” p. 289. 


We subjoin another passage, in 
which many persons will recognise 
a striking similarity tothe account of 
the ostrich in Xenophon’s Expedi- 
tion of the younger Cyrus. 


‘‘The Venetian galliots sailed hence 
some weeks since, carrying ostriches, an- 
telopes, and parrots, as presents from the 
Consul for the Doge of Venice. It is as- 
serted that the ostrich willeatiron. That 
they may, but that they do not always di- 
gest what they eat, we have had a recent 
and singular proof. While the above- 
mentioned ostriches were at the Venetian 
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house, some days previous to their being 
embarked, a silver snuff-box was missing. 
One of the ostriches died soon after it was 
on board; and the captain of the frigate, 
regretting the loss of the ostrich consigned 
to his care for the Doge, had the bird open- 
ed on board, to ascertain the cause of its 
death. Within the stomach was found 
some pieces of a broken lantern, nails, keys 
and the identical saufl-box, which, from its 
size and shape, proved too much for the 
ostrich to digest, and consequently caused 
its death. 


“The Arabs, when they goto hunt these 
birds, carry with them no other provision 
than wheat wetted with water. They take 
no other nourishment than this sorry food 
till they find an ostrich, which they roast 
and feed on, while enjoying the thought of 
the treasures its feathers will vield them, 
The Arabs will follow an ostrich for six or 
seven days successively, by which time it 
is so fatigued for want of food and rest, 
that it easily suffers itself to be taken, and 
the feathers are considered as a full reward 
for the laborious trouble of taking it. The 
prime feathers, in the first state they are 
taken from the bird, will fetch from one to 
three sequins here.” p. 297. 


The use, however, which we pro- 
pose to make of this volume, is to 
select from it some striking facts, 
detailed with an easy felicity of man- 
ner, and which may serve, by God’s 

lessing, to make us more thankful 
than we are apt to be, for the climate 
in which we live, the national habits 
in which we are educated, the tem- 
perate government by which we are 
protected, and above all for the sound 
and enlichted religion which is every 
where professed, and which sheds an 
indisputably beneficial iustre arourd 
both individuals and the community. 

It is cammonly observed of Eng- 
lishmen, that their comfort depends 
more upon weather than that of most 
other nations; that it enters more 
into their conversation and caicula- 
tions, and more immediately affects 
their spirits and engagements. If 
this be a true report, we ought not toe 
repine at a climate, which with all 
its changeableness aifords perhaps 
more days, as one of our own kings 
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observed of it, in which it is possible 
to go abroad with comfort, than a). 
most any other under the sun. 


There all around the gentlest breezes 
stray ; 

There gentle music melts on every spray 

Creation’s mildest charms are there com. 
bined. 


And, perhaps, had we space to detail 
the accounts given in this volume 
of the deserts of Barca, the Camp- 
sing winds, and the dangers from 
wild beasts in the caravans of Africa, 
they would make us better satisfied 
than we are wont to be with these 
mild and gentle recommendations, 
‘Toall this we might add the plague, 
from which we are happily exempt. 
ed, but which raged fora long while 
at ‘Tripoli, during the residence of 
our authoress in that city. 

Again; with regard to national 
Customs, is it not an unquestionable 
cause of thankfulness, to an all-wise 
Providence, that we have not to con- 
tend against the pernicious effeet of 
habits such as those which are de- 
scribed in the following extracts, and 
to which many others equally revolt. 
ing might be added. 


‘*The Moors marry soextremely young, 
that the mother and her first born are often 
seen together as playmates, equally anx- 
ous and angry in an infantine game. The 
women here are often grandmothers at 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age; 
and it is therefore no wonder they live 
frequently to sce the children ef many of 
their generation.” p, 31, 


* The Moorish ladies are in general oc- 
cuipied in overlooking a numerous set of 
slaves, who make their sweetmeats and 
cakes, clean and grind their wheat, spia, 
and, in short, are set about whatever seems 
necessary tobe done. ‘The ladies inspect 
by turns the dressing of the victuals, and 
during the time spent in this way, two 
sets of slaves are in attendance; one set 
perform the culinary operations, while 
another station themselves round their 
mistress, removing instantly from her sight 
any thing that may annoy her, and using 
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fans without intermission, to keep off flies 
or insects, while she leans on one or other 
of the slaves, walking about to direct and 
overlook what is doing. 


‘One of the reasons given, why even the 
ladies of the royal family must minutely 
attend to this part of their duty, ts, to pre- 
yent the possibility of any treachery being 
practised in preparing their husbands 
meals The hours the Turkish or Moor- 
ish ladies have to spare for amusement, is 
spent in singing and dancing. Abderrah- 
man’s eldest daughter and the pretty Greek 
tied up a swing the morning after they 
cume to live near us, which constituted a 
great part of the day’s amusement: their 
black slaves and servants served for play- 
fellows. They seemed, none of them, from 
the first, to want spirits ; except the Greek, 
in whose most cheerful moments there 
was a melancholy and care spread over her 
countenance, which reminded us of her 
losses, and of the anxious solicitude she 
felt, that the ambassador might be convinc- 
ed she had acted up to all his wishes 
in his absence. This painful, and some- 
times dangerous diffidence of their hus- 
bands, must be the constant companion of 
the best female characters in this part of 
the world, where continual plots, the con- 
sequence of jealousy and interest, are 
working against them by all around.” pp. 
120, 121. 


‘In our way to Lilla Halluma’s apart- 
ments, the great concourse of people at 
the castle rendered it as usual impossible 
to proceed a step without being surround- 
ed by attendants to clear the way. 


** The apartments of the two brides were 
entirely lined with the richest silks. A 
seat elevated neai six teet from the ground, 
in the alcove, the most distinguished part 
of the room, was prepared fur the bride, 
where she sat concealed from the specta- 
tors by an embroidered silk veil thrown 
over her. Her most confidential friends 
only went up to speak to her, by ascending 
seven or eight steps placed oa the right 
hand side for their approach; they then 
introduced themselves to her presence by 
cautiously lifting the veil that covered her, 
being very careful not to expose any part 
of ler person to the spectators beneath: 
the etiquette was to speak but a few words, 
in order to afford time for other ladies to 
pay their court to her. Her eyelashes were 
deeply tinged with black ; and her face was 


painted red and white, but not ornamented 
with gold, Lilla Howisha is one of the 
handsomest women in Tripoli. Her dress 
was the same as J have already described 
to you, but the gold and silver jewels with 


which it was almost covered, left little of 


its texture to be seen; her slippers were 
brilliant, discovering her foot and ankle, 


which were partially died with henna, near- 


ly the colour of ebony; and she wore on 


her ankles double gold bracelets. The 


jewels on her fingers appeared more bril- 


liant from the dark colour underneath them, 


which also added much to the whiteness 
of her hand and arm. 


‘*Two slaves attended to support the 
two tresses of her hair behind, which were 
so much adorned with jewels, and gold 
and silver ornaments, that if she had risen 
from her seat she could not have supported 
the immense weight of them. 


“ Magnificent tables were prepared at 
each of the bride’s houses, furnished with 
the choicest delicacies of hot viands, fresh 
and dry preserves, and fruits peculiar to 
the country. ‘These tables were surround- 
ed with goid and silver embroidered cush- 
ions, laid on the floor to serve as seats for 
the guests, who were served with the re- 
fresliments before them, by Lilla Halluma 
and her daughters, who were constantly 
moving round the tables attended by their 
slaves and confidential women. ‘The black 
slaves were almost covered with silver, and 
had nearly treble the quantity of orna- 
ments they usually wear on the head, neck, 
arms, and feet. 


“The account of the ceremonies observ- 
ed at this feast by the ladies of Hadgi Ab- 
derrahman’s family, will be sufficient to 
make you acquainted with those perform- 
ed by other ladies of rank in this place, as 
all act uniformly at weddings as far as their 
fortunes will allow. 


‘Lilla Amnani and Lilla Uducia, thougls 
they knew their visits at the castle would 
only take up avery few hours, took with 
them, notwithstanding, a considerable 
quantity of clothes to changé, reserving 
the richest and most shewy dresses to 
put onlast. Lilla Uducia’s first dress was 
composed of a chemise made, according 
to the fashion of the country, of silk, gold, 
aud gauze. She wore two jilecks, the un- 
der one of crimson velvet and gold lace, 
the upper one of green and silver brocade; 
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house, some days previous to their being 
embarked, a silver snuff-box was missing. 
One of the ostriches died soon after it was 
on board; and the captain of the frigate, 
regretting the loss of the ostrich consigned 
to his care for the Doge, had the bird open- 
ed on board, to ascertain the cause of its 
death. Within the stomach was found 
some pieces of a broken lantern, nails, Keys 
and the identical saufl-box, which, from its 
size and shape, proved too much for the 
ostrich to digest, and consequently caused 
its death. 


“The Arabs, when they goto hunt these 
birds, carry with them no other provision 
than wheat wetted with water. They take 
no other nourishment than this sorry food 
till they find an ostrich, which they roast 
and feed on, while enjoying the thought of 
the treasures its feathers will vield them, 
The Arabs will follow an ostrich for six or 
seven days successively, by which time it 
is so fatigued for want of food and rest, 
that it easily suffers itself to be taken, and 
the feathers are considered as a full reward 
for the laborious trouble of taking it. The 
prime feathers, in the first state they are 
taken from the bird, will fetch from one to 
three sequins here.” p. 297. 


The use, however, which we pro- 
pose to make of this volume, is to 
select from it some striking facts, 
detailed with an easy felicity of man- 
ner, and which may serve, by God’s 
blessing, to make us more thankful 
than we are apt to be, for the climate 
in which we live, the national habits 
in which we are educated, the tem- 
perate government by which we are 
protected, and above all for the sound 
and enlichted religioti which is every 
where professed, and which sheds an 
indisputably beneficial iustre around 
both individuals and the community. 

It is cammonly observed of Eng- 
lishmen, that their comfort depends 
more upon weather than that of most 
other nations; that it enters more 
into their conversation and caicula- 
tions, and more immediately affects 
their spirits and engagements. If 
this be a true report, we ought not to 
repine at a climate, which with all 
its changeableness affords perhaps 
more days, as one of our own kings 


observed of it, in which it is possible 
to go abroad with comfort, than gl. 
most any other under the sun. 


There al] around the gentlest breezes 
stray ; 

There gentle music melts on every spray 

Creation’s mildest charms are there com. 
bined. 


And, perhaps, had we space to detail 
the accounts given In this volume 
of the deserts of Barca, the Camp. 
sing winds, and the dangers from 
wild beasts in the caravans of Africa, 
they would make us better satisfied 
than we are wont to be with these 
mild and gentle recommendations, 
‘Loall this we might add the plague, 
from which we are happily exempt. 
ed, but which raged for a long while 
at Tripoli, during the residence of 
our authoress In that city. 

Again; with regard to national 
customs, is it not an unquestionable 
cause of thankfulness, to an all-wise 
Providence, that we have not to con- 
tend against the pernicious effect of 
habits such as those which are de- 
scribed in the following extracts, and 
to which many others equally revolt. 
ing might be added. 


‘The Moors marry soextremely young, 
that the mother and her first born are often 
seen together as playmates, equally anx- 
ious and angry in an infantine game. The 
women here are often grandmothers at 
twenty-six or twenly-seven years of age; 
and it is therefore no wonder they live 
frequently to sce the children ef many of 
their generation.” p. 31, 


“The Moorish ladies are in general oc- 
cupied in overlooking a numerous set of 
slaves, who make their sweetmeats and 
cakes, clean and grind their wheat, spi, 
and, in short, are set about whatever seems 
necessary tobe done, The ladies inspect 
by turns the dressing of the victuals, and 
during the time spent in this way, two 
sets of slaves are in attendance; one set 
perform the culinary operations, while 
another station themselves round their 
mistress, removing instantly from her sight 
any thing thaf may annoy her, and using 
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fans without intermission, to keep off flies 
or insects, while she leans on one or other 
of the slaves, walking about to direct and 
overlook what is doing. 


«“ Qne of the reasons given, why even the 
ladies of the royal family must minutely 
attend to this part of their duty, is, to pre- 
vent the possibility of any treachery being 
practised in preparing their husbands’ 
meals The hours the Turkish or Moor- 
ish ladies have to spare for amusement, is 
spent in singing and dancing. Abderrah- 
ynan’s eldest daughter and the pretty Greek 
tied up a swing the morning after they 
came to live near us, which constituted a 
great part of the day’s amusement: their 
black slaves and servants served for play- 
fellows. They seemed, none of them, from 
the first, to want spirits ; except the Greek, 
in whose most cheerful moments there 
was a melancholy and care spread over her 
countenance, which reminded us of her 
losses, and of the anxious solicitude she 
felt, that the ambassador might be convinc- 
ed she had acted up to all his wishes 
inhisabsence. ‘This painful, and some- 
times dangerous diffidence of their hus- 
bands, must be the constant companion of 
the best female characters in this part of 
the world, where continual plots, the con- 
sequence of jealousy and interest, are 
working against them by all around.” pp. 
120, 121. 


“In our way to Lilla Halluma’s apart- 
ments, the great concourse of people at 
the castle rendered it as usual impossible 
to proceed a step without being surround- 
ed by attendants to clear the way. 


“The apartments of the two brides were 
entirely lined with the richest silks. A 
seat elevated near six teet from the ground, 
in the alcove, the most distinguished part 
of the room, was prepared fur the bride, 
where she sat concealed from the specta- 
tors by an embroidered silk veil thrown 
over her. Her most confidential friends 
only went up to speak to her, by ascending 
seven or eight steps placed oa the right 
hand side for their approach; they then 
introduced themselves to her presence by 
cautiously lifting the veil that covered her, 
being very careful not to expose any part 
of ler person to the spectators beneath: 
the etiquette was to speak but a few words, 
in order to afford time for other ladies to 
pay their court to her. Her eyelashes were 
deeply tinged with black ; and her face was 


painted red and white, but not ornamented 
with gold, Lilla Howisha is one of the 
handsomest women in Tripoli. Her dress 
was the same as J have already described 
to you, but the gold and silver jewels with 
which it was almost covered, left little of 
its texture to be seen; her slippers were 
brilliant, discovering her foot and ankle, 
which were partially died with henna, near- 
ly the colour cf ebony; and she wore on 
her ankles double gold bracelets. The 
jewels on her fingers appeared more bril- 
liant from the dark colour underneath them, 
which also added much to the whiteness 
of her hand and arm. 


‘* Two slaves attended to support the 
two tresses of her hair behind, which were 
so much adorned with jewels, and gold 
and silver ornaments, that if she had risen 
from her seat she could not have supported 
the immense weight of them. 


“ Magnificent tables were prepared at 
each of the bride’s houses, furnished with 
the choicest delicacies of hot viands, fresh 
and dry preserves, and fruits peculiar to 
the country. These tables were surround- 
ed with goid and silver embroidered cush- 
ions, laid on the floor to serve as seats for 
the guests, who were served with the re- 
fresliments before them, by Lilla Halluma 
and her daughters, who were constantly 
moving round the tables attended by their 
slaves and confidential women. ‘The black 
slaves were almost covered with silver, and 
had nearly treble the quantity of orna- 
ments they usually wear on the head, neck, 
arms, and feet. 


‘‘The account of the ceremonies observ- 
ed at this feast by the ladies of Hadgi Ab- 
derrahman’s family, will be sufficient to 
make you acquainted with those perform- 
ed by other ladies of rank in this place, as 
all act uniformly at weddings as far as theiv 
fortunes will allow. 


** Lilla Amnani and Lilla Uducia, though 
they knew their visits at the castle would 
only take up avery few hours, took with 
them, notwithstanding, a considerable 
quantity of clothes to changé, reserving 
the richest and most shewy dresses to 
put onlast. Lilla Uducia’s first dress was 
composed of a chemise made, according 
to the fashion of the country, of silk, gold, 
aud gauze. She wore two jilecks, the un- 
der one of crimson velvet and gold lace, 
the upper one of green and silver brocade ; 
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and her baracan, which was as usual of 
several yards in length and width, was 
made entirely of violet embossed ribbons, 
nearly eight inches wide, with gold work 
between each, and a broad stripe of bright 
gold went through the middle of the bara- 
can from one end to the other, having a 
singular and rich effect, when wrapped in 
folds round her body. Both ends of this 
baracan were embroidered in gold and sil- 
ver, nearly half a yard in depth. She 
wore apair of pale yellow silk trowsers, 
which had also a broad gold stripe up the 
front from the ankle to the waist, with a 
rich border of gold round the bottom: she 
wore all the jewels she could collect, with 
the addition of some valuable goid orders 
of her father’s. 


‘Lilla Amnani and herself soon after 
their appearance in the castle changed 
their dresses, before they ‘ threw,’ as they 
termed it, ‘ the first money,’ to the amount 
of ten mahboobs, to a favorite attendant 
belonging to the ladies of the castle, who 
was dressed forthe oceasion. Soon after 
they changed their dress a second time, 
and presenied between thirty and forty 
mahboobs to each of the brides: they then 
dressed a third time, previous to sitting 
down to dinner. 


“The feast for Sidi Hamet’s bride was 
celebrated in the same manner as that of 
his sister: all the company retired from 
the castle before sunset. 


“It is during these large mixed compa. 
nies, that the female intriguing messengers 
belonging to the castle find much employ- 
ment, by delivering messages of gallantry, 
or introducivg among the immense crowd 
of visiters, the princes in disguise, who by 
their assistance are not unfrequently in 
these meetings closely wrapped up in the 
baracan of a female, for the purpose of 
more easily beholding the select beauties 
of their country, whom they cannot possi- 
bly obtain a sight of in any other way.” pp. 
179—182. 


Many of these and other equally 
absurd habits are undoubtedly evils 
resulting from the form of govern- 
ment und religious creed; and may, 
therefore, be resolved into them. 
But it is profitable to consider perni- 
cious practices In themselves as well 
as to trace them to their causes. 
There may indeed be many reasons 
assigned for referring the faults of 


[Suly, 


the government common in Mo. 
hammedan countries, to the peculiar 
nature of their theological creed. 
But without thus generalizing, we 
may content ourselves with examin. 
ing the evils separately, and aiming 
to become thanktul for our exemp. 
tion from such of them as may not 
belong to ourselves, 

Our remarks on this subject will 
relate to those evils, exclusively, 
which result from bad government, 
We must begin with the sovereign 
himself, who, being without respon- 
sible advisers, or any persons who 
with an interest in his safety have 
also a character with his people, he 
can never regard his life as safe when 
his measures are at all unpopular. 
Hence, the necessity of such precau- 
tions as those which follow. 


«* A number of slaves were occupied in 
preparing different dishes of meat, in grind. 
ing corn, Kneading bread, making fine 
pastes, and dressing fruits. Each of the 
princesses was followed by several of her 
attendants ; but noone interfered in what 
was doing but Lilla Fatima, who seemed 
to be very particular in examining every 
thing, The Negroes attended Lilla Fati- 
ma with fans to prevent insects annoying 
her. The sight of royalty employed in 
this manner, called to our mind what has 
been said of the ancients. 


‘‘ The attentions paid here by the prin- 
cesses to the food prepared for the bashaw, 
though a duty that cannot be dispensed 
with, is unattended at present with that 
great degree of dread and suspicion, that 
prevails where the sovereign’s death is 
every moment anxiously looked for by his 
subjects and by those allied to him, which 
is too often the casein Moorish states. At 
Aigiers and Constantinople, the sovereigns 
live in continual dread of poison being 
mixed in their victuals. The Grand Sig- 
nior is said, in troublesome times, to eat 
only of such dishes brought to his table as 
are putin asilk handkerchief and sealed 
with the seal of his chief cook.” p. 206. 


Hence, they are glad to treat a 
their principal friends and sup: 
porters apostates from the Chris 
tian faith, who must depend entire. 
ly upon the power of the sovere!g” 
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their patron, and not upon their own 
character. Tus the authoress tells 
us, “that when Christian slaves be- 
come renegadoes, they often hold 
the highest offices in Turkey and 
Barbary.” 

One inevitable consequence of ty- 
ranny, is the frequent impunity ofthe 
greatest crimes in privilege ‘per- 
sons, while punishment Is inflicted 
capriciously upon others, often with- 
out proof of guilt, and generally with- 
out any just proportion to its magni- 
tude. There are frightful instances 
of these evils recorded in the volume 
before us. The sovereign puts his 
victims to death without inquiry ; 
masters practise the same arbitrary 
measure upon their dependents: the 
princes are evidently above all law, 
and rely not so much on the protec- 
tion of the monarch, as on the num- 
ber and fidelity of their own retainers ; 
and such is the influence upon public 
opinion produced by the constant ¥e- 
currence of these irregularities, that 
a son of the bashaw, who without 
provocation assassinates his own 
brother in the presence of his mother, 
to whose apartment he had come un- 
der pretence of seeking a reconcilla- 
tion with him, and also murders 2 
principal officer of state on his return 
from the fatal spot, merely because 
he finds him in his way, is not only 
called to no account by his father, 
but is enabled to establish himself at 
the head of a powerful retinue after 
that atrocious act, and ultimately to 
obtain peaceable possession of a 
throne, from which his father and 
another elder brother are excluded. 
We give the following extracts illus- 
trative of these subjects. 


“The Venetian consul, who resided some 
years with the Venetian ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, says, that among the remarka- 
ble circumstances which happened during 
his residence there, he saw a procession of 
the Grand Vizier and his officers, which 
Was beyond description terrible, from the 
Sensation it caused in the people. When 


it happened, an ague fit seemed at once to 
Christ. Observ, No. 187. 


seize the whole populace ; each individual 
as they passed along turned pale, hardly 
able to support himself, and appeared de- 
prived of speech and motion, considering 
himself in the hands of death, whilst his 
ears resounded with the dreadful sentence 
of being immediately hung up at his own 
door, without any cause assigned or ques- 
tion asked. This happened, without any 
warning, to numbers during this procession 
either on the account of their false weights, 
their tardiness in paying tribute, or any 
thing else the Vizier might, in his owa 
mind, deem them guiity of; which char- 
ges the wretched culprit had scarcely time 
to hear, before he paid the debt of nature 
for them This most horribie procession 
is always made at a moment the people 
least expect it. 


‘Those who suffer on this occasion, as 
well as criminals condemned by the laws, 
are left hanging in any part of the town, 
where they often remain long enough to be 
offensive, even to ambassadors’ houses ; 
and it is totally impossible to get them re- 
moved by any applications, ifthe Turks do 
not think fit themselves to take them away.” 
pp. 124, 125. 


‘The head of a house, whether father, 
brother, or husband, having the power of 
life and death relative to the female part of 
his family, has only to get a teskerar of the 
Bashaw, which is a small bit of paper with 
his signature, giving leave to the person 
who requires it to put to death the object 
of his anger; and this fatal paper is pro- 
cured with the greatest facility. 


‘This ambassador, a few years since, 
possessed a favourite Circassian slave, wha 
lived at a garden a little distance from the 
family residence. He thought her conduct 
reprehensible,and after having often threat- 
ened and as often pardoned her, she at 
length fell a victim to the rage of a Mame- 
luke belonging to her lord, 


‘¢ This wretch was an enemy to his mas- 
ter, and an unsuccessful admirer of the fair 
Circassian. Hearing that his master was 
engaged at an entertainment given by the 
Christians, he came to him late in the even- 
ing, and worked on his imagination, till 
the fatal teskerar was obtained. The Ma- 
meluke immediately rode off full speed ta 
the garden where she resided, and had de- 
parted on the wretched errand but a few 
moments, when the visible alteration and 
the agony in the countenance of the am- 
bassador, led his friends soon to the suppo- 
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sition of the cruel orders he had issued, 
and he was easily persuaded to counter- 
mand them. He sent horsemen with every 
inducement given them to overtake the 
sanguinary Mameluke, and arrest his hand 
from the murder he was so eager to per- 
petrate. ‘They reached the garden a few 
seconds after him; but he knowing of a 
breach in the garden wall, had, assassin- 
like, entered that way to prevent alarm, 
and found the fair Circassian walking soli- 
tarily in the garden at that late hour. At 
the sight of him, she fled, baving long con- 
sidered him as her destined murderer.— 
She, in ber terror, climbed up the garden 
walls, and van round the top of them.— 
Those who were sent to save her saw her 
run in vain. They forced the gates and 
entered them ; in the mean while, twice 
they heard a pistol fired, and soon after the 
dying groans of the unfortunate female, 
whom the Mamcluke, to prevent explana- 
tions, had stabbed to death, after having 
discharged two pistols at her.” pp. 43, 44. 


The feeling of insecurity, which 
is consequent upon this defective 
administration, in which there is 
scarcely any such thing as public 
law, is diffused through all parts of 
the community; aid some striking 
instances of the effects of it are thus 
portrayed by our authoress, 


«© When the Turkish Bashaw returned 
to Constantinople, he left a standing army 
for the security of the place, or rather to 
collect the revenues for the Grand Signior. 
During this period, Hamet-Bey, applying 
to the Porte, was made Bashaw. He soon 
found means of making a total alteration in 
the government; and the sudden manner 
in which he effected this change was truly 
singular. He contrived, without any dis- 
turbance, to clear Tripoli, in the space of 
twenty-four hours, of all the Turkish sol- 
diers, amounting to several hundreds of 
disciplined troops. At his palace, not far 
from the town, he gave a superb enter- 
tainment, and invited all the chiefs of the 
Turks to partake of it. Three hundred of 
these unfortunate victims were stra: gled, 
one by one, as they entered the skiflar, or 
hail. This skiffar is very long, with onal 
dark rooms or deep recesses on each side, 
in which a hidden guard was placed. These 
guards assassinated the Turks as they pass- 
ed, quickly conveying the bodies into those 
recesses out of sight, so that the next Turk 
saw nothing extraordinary going on when 
he entered the fatal skiffar, but, quitting 


his horse and servants, met his fate unsuys. 
pectingly. 


“ Next day, the Turks who remained in 
this city, were (no doubt by order) found 
murdered in all parts, and little or no in. 
quiries were made after those who had per. 
petrated such horrid deeds. Only a few 
straggling ‘Lurks remained to tell the 
dreadtul tale. Great presents were sent 
by the Bashaw to Constantinople to ap. 
pease the Grand Signior, and in a day or 
two no one dared to talk of the Turkish 
garrison which, ina few hours, had been 
totally annihilated. Having in this dread. 
ful manner freed himself and his family 
from the Turkish yoke, and having guc. 
ceeded in keeping the Grand Signior in 
humour, he caused Tripoli to remain en. 
tirely under a Moorish government, for 
which the Moors still call his reign glori- 
ous.” pp 34, 35. 


“Every body seems afraid of offending 
these Arabs at present. A number of 
them crowded round the Rais of the ma. 
rine to-day, and one of them offered to 
take a pistol out of his sash, which he was 
quick enough to prevent, and asked the 
Arab if he meant to steal his pistols ; when 
another Arab replied, ** No; he only want- 
ed to look at them.” But had the man ran 
off with the pistol the Kais must have let 
him go, as the government is too much in 
awe of these thieves, to offer to punish one 
of them.” p, 332. 


There is yet one department of 
society unnoticed, which once exist: 
ed in evefy community, but is now 
driven out of Christian Europe and 
Christian Asia, though it still unhap- 
pily exists within the limits of Chris- 
\erndom. Every authentic account 
of the manner in which a slave who 
cannot speak for himself is treated in 
any part of the world, ought to be 
interesting to those who are privi- 
lezed with freedom; and our readers 
will find in the work before us, 4 
number of anecdotes relating to the 
subject. 

We have already intimated, that 
the superstitions of the Moors, re 
sulting from the pernicious doctrines 
of their false prophet, form a chie 
cause of the evils of their govern- 
ment and habits, and the greatest 
obstacle to their improvement. 
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Of these superstitions, we will 
first bestow a few thoughts on the 
doctrine of Fatalism, which some 
persons have honoured by compar- 
ing it with a very different doctrine 
held by many Christians. The fa- 
talism of the Mohammedans seems 
tobe a settled persuasion, that par- 
ticular events are absolutely decreed, 
while at the same time the means 
are left uncertain, and may be suc- 
cessfully evaded for a season, or be 
defeuted by skill and contrivance, al- 
though the opposition will prove in 
the end to have been to no purpose, 
and cannot be carried on without folly 
as well aS impiety ; since Fate will 
be sure to discover other meuns for 
the execution of its designs. So also 
the fate of the ancients appears to 
have been properly a decree or sen- 
tence of Jupiter, or some of his pre- 
decessors, of which the three Desti- 
nies, or Parce, were to be the exe- 
cutioners ; although, when once pro- 
nounced, it became binding on the 
sovereign Deity himself as well as 
on his inferior ministers, and was 
which seems 
very well to agree with the idea of 
fate entertained by Mohammed and 
his followers. Let the two doctrines . 
stand side by side. | 


Durum, sed levius fit patientia 
Quicquid corrigere est nefas. 
Hor. i. xxiv. 19, 20. 
Si figit adamantinos 
Summis verticibus dira necessitas 
Clavos, pon animum metu, 
Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. 
Hor. ili. xxiv. 5—8. 
Manent immota tuorum 
Fati tibi. Virg. An. i. 261, 262. 
Hic (tibi fabor enim, quando he te cura 
remordet, 
Longius et volvens fatorum arcana,movebo) 
Bellum ingens geret Italia. 
Virg. £n. i. 265—267. 
Desine fata Detim flecti sperare precando. 
Virg. Ain. vi. 376. 
Contra fata Deim perverso numine pos- 
cunt. Virg. An. vii. 584. 


Quo fata voeas ? aut quid petis istis? 
Virg. En. ix. 94. 
Virg. Ain. x. 113. 


Fata viam invenient. 


Now for the counterpart: 


*“ The circumstances which have occur- 
red to a Moor who was taken ill of the 
plague, will add great strength to Mahom- 
et’s doctrine, which says, * Fate 1s irrevoc- 
able, and to oppose destiny is sacrilege.’ 
This man, who was some months ago cne 
of the richest merchants here, to escape 
the plague fled to a great distance on the 
coast, taking all his property with him.— 
For further safety he left the coast, and 
went toa rock far offin the sea. Here the 
poor man thought himself out of danger, 
but without any extraordinary share of pen- 
etration, he migut have anticipated what 
happened to him. In the first place, he 
became criminal in the eyes of all his coun- 
trymen, for having, as they term it, flown 
in the face of his prophet, by attempting 
to run away from the plague and avoid his 
fate, which the Moors call Mughtube ; the 
Arabs, therefore, with impunity, pursued 
this man to rob him, a few nights after he 
was settled on the rock. While the mer- 
chant was in his tent, he heard boats row- 
ing towards his solitary island, and by the 
light of the moon he saw they were manned 
with Arabs, and soon discovered his peri- 
lous situation. He left all to their mercy, 
and by the greatest good fortune escaped 
being murdered. After their departure, 
he returned to Tripoli, where he now faces 
allthe danger ofthe plague without the 
least precaution, to expiate the sin he had 
committed in flying from his fate (mugh- 
tube.) The Moors, thus struck with hor- 
ror, seem sure he cannot recover. 


“ The consolation and peace of mind the 
Moor procures himself, by thus placing 
his whole belief in predestination, is cer- 
tainly inconceivable. Inthe heaviest hour 
of trial, they sooth themseives with the 
idea, that it is mughtube (decreed,) and 
with that single word they pass from opu- 
lence to misery without a murmur, On 
their death-bed, nothing changes their se- 
curity : the expiring Moor only calls out 
to have his face turned towards Mecca, and 
thus comforted he dies in peace.” p. 110, 


‘The prime minister Mustapha Seri- 
van’s house is at present as much in a state 
of quarantine as he can put it, consistent 
with the ideas of the Moors ; yet he will 
not admit to any one, nor to the Bashaw, 
the necessity of taking precautions at the 
castle, where he alleges sovereignty is the 
greatest shield, and whence he says it is 
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necessary to give the Muors an example, 
not to try to resist the hand of fate.” p. 89. 


Notwithstanding this notion of ir- 
resistible fate, the false propnet incul- 
cated a belief in the efficacy of 
Charms, which is equally mischiev- 
ous, and in some deyree at variance 
with the other. 


“ The Christians were invited to be pre- 
sent yesterday at the launching of one of 
the Bey’s cruisers; when there was little 
to notice except one or two singular cir- 
cumstances, 


‘* Just at the moment of its quitting the 
stocks, a black slave of the Bey’s was led 
forward and fastened at the prow of the 
vessel to influence a happy reception of it 
in tae ocean. Some embarrassment hap- 
pened at the time of its going off, and Mus- 
taphar (the first minister) not having seen 
the black attached, said it was no wonder 
the vessel did not go easily off the stocks, 
for they had neglected to bind a black on 
board and send off with it. <A beautiful 
lamb ‘Stted for the purpose, washed white 
as snow; and decorated with flowers and 
ribbands, stood on the deck, and at the in- 
Stant the vessel plusged into the water re- 
ceived the fatal knife, being devoutly offer- 
ed as a sacrifice to Mahomet for the future 
prosperity of the cruiser.” pp. 74, 75. 


“The evening before they went away, 
they performed for Uducia (Hadgi Abder- 
rahman’s eldest daughter) one of their 
extraordinary ceremonies, to protect her, 
in her removal to her father’s house, from 
the effect of any ill-disposed persons look- 
ing on her with an unfriendly eye, which 
they call being taken with ‘bad eyes,’ and 
which might cause a disorder to prove fatal, 
that would otherwise not be so. This charm 
consisted in having a writing from one of 
their Imans, which being burat was mixed 
jn wine and drank by Uducia, who was per- 
fumed with musk and incense by her friends, 
they walking round her, repeating prayers 
for her while she drank it. When we heard 
how ill she was at the time she was obliged 
to go through this ceremoriy, we could not 
but consider her exertions, and her swal- 
lowing the sooty draft, in such a state, a 
dangerous expedient.” pp. 119, 120. 


“The period fixed for 9 widow’s mourn- 


ing is four months and ten days. At the 
expiration of that time, Lilla Amnanj goes 
again to the sea side. ‘Fhe same guid comb 
she had used before is carried with her 
and four fresh eggs; the eggs she gives to 
the first person she mee's, whois obliged 
to receive them, were it even the Bashaw 
himself. With the eggs, it is imagined, 
she gives away all her misfortunes, conse. 
quently no person likes to receive them, 
but this custom is so established, that not 
any one thinks of refusing them.” p. 313, 


The mischief, which the marabut, 
or pretended prophets are able to 
effect through the sucredness attach. 
ed to their character, is another eyij 
consequence of their creed, 


“We met one of the noted Moorish 
saints, or holy men. I have already describ. 
ed these people to you; but this man, con. 
trary to the general appearance of these 
marabuts, was tolerably covered, with a 
long wide blue shirt reaching to the ground, 
and white trowsers underneath. He wore 
nothing on his head, which was shaved 
close, except a long lock of hair descending 
from the back part of it. The whole dress 
of many of these marabuts consists of a bit 
of crimson cloth, about four inches square, 
dexterously placed on the crown of their 
head. The marabut we met in the castle 
was returning from the Bashaw, with whom 
he had a long private audience. His ap- 
pearance, from the furious and _ strange 
gestures he made, with an immense large 
living snake round his shoulders, was truly 
terrific, though we were all aware of the 
unfortunate reptile having been rendered 
harmless by the wearer’s extracting its 
teeth, before he attempted to impose on the 
credulous, in making them believe he alone 
was exempt from death by the reptile’s 
touch. The Moors regarded him wiih 
great reverence.” p. 140. 


“ Before Sidy Useph appeared in sight, his 
famous Marabut Fataisi came into town 
with some of his holy followers. They were 
admitted to the sovereign, and Fataisi told 
the Bashaw that Sidy Useph wason his way 
to town with twenty people only, and with- 
out arms, and implored him by the prophet 
to send the Bey out to meet him, and 
make terms with him for the peace of his 
family and of his people. The Bashaw 
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snstantly agreed to it ; and had the prince 
gone he would certainly have been mur- 
dered. But the Bey having received cer- 
tain information, that Sidy Useph was near 
the town with several hundred people, he 
seized the Marabut, though in the Bashaw s 
resence, and, holding his sabre over him, 
he told him, that had he not been a Mara- 
but he would have laid him dead at the 
Bashaw’s feet for his treachery ; and then 
snformed the Bashaw, that his brother had 
with him upwards of four hundred men 
under arms. The Bey turned the Mara- 
but out of his presence, and the officers 
resented their arms at him, but the Bey 
ordered them not to fire. He desired they 
would see the Marabut out of the gates of 
the town, and gave orders that, on pain of 
death, no one should suffer him on any ac- 
count to enter it again.” pp. 270, 271. 


The long fasts, unaccompanied by 
any religious service of a spiritual 
kind, and the distant pilgrimages, 
imposed evidently as a meritorious 
duty, may fitly be regarded as inven- 
tions of the great enemy of mankind 
toobstruct the avenues to repentance, 
and supersede all those emotions 
which, under Divine influence and 
illumination, might lead to contrition 
and humility. 


“With ont of these caravans the ambas- 
sador (Hadgi Abderrahman) and his family 
went hence to Mecca. They set out for 
Grand Cairo, where they joined the caravan 
of Egypt; but were detained for three or 
four weeks, notwithstanding the finest 
weather imaginable, on account of unlucky 
days and frightful omens, which were said 
to have happened from time to time. 
These delays are sometimes very serious to 
those pilgrims who go expressly to visit the 
holy places, as the Beit-Alla, at Mecca, 
which is the principal object of their wor- 
ship, is only open two days in every six 
weeks, one for the women and another for 
the men; consequently such delays often 
occasion the Mahomedans to be three 
months longer on their pilgrimage. 


“The road from Cairo to Suez, though 
not sixty miles, is ameng the worst parts of 
the journey from Tripoli to Mecca, not ex- 
cepting the deserts to Alexandria. Many 
of the pilgrims are then obliged to continue 


their route by the Red Sea, not being able to 
carry with them the provisions wanted for 
the rest of their pilgrimage to Mecca; for 
Suez, surrounded with sands and destitute of 
a drop of water for its own consumption, can 
furnish nothing to travellers. ‘Whe inhabi- 
tants of Suez are obliged to travel six or 
seven hours for all the water they use : they 
go for it to the Arabian shores, and get it 
from Nuba, on the borders of the Red Sea; 
and this, which is the nearest water they 
can procure, is so bitter that no European 
can drink it, without being mixed with 
spirit. it was, therefore, indispensably 
necessary for Hadgi Abderrahman to pro- 
vide himseif with pulse, meat, wood, and 
water, for the rest of lis long journey, near 
seven hundred miles, the greatest part 
through the deserts of Arabia; and this - 
circumstance, while it increased the nume-.- 
rous animals of burden in the caravan, 
obliged the poorer pilgrims, who had no 
beasts of burden, to proceed by sea. 7 

“A pilgrimage by a man of distinction is 
made at a very heavy expense, as those 
persons he permits to join his,suite almost 
wholly depend on him for their subsistence.” 
pp. 191, 192. 


“It is known that from ancient times the 
curiosity of visiting holy places brought 
Christians from all parts of the world to 
Jerusalem. For a long time the Popes 
made it an act necessary to salvation, and 
the fervour with which this agitated all 
Europe produced the crusades. Since that 
epoch, which occasioned so much blood- 
shed, the number of pilgrims has conside- 
rably diminished. They are reduced now 
to some monks from Italy, Spain, and Ger- 
many. Butit is different with the Orien. 
tals: they continue to regard the voyage to 
Jerusalem as one of the most meritorious 
acts. They even consider themselves 
scandalized by those Franks or Christians 
who come to the East, and do not follow 
their example, and stigmatize them with 
the name of heretics or infidels, for not ful- 
filling this part of their religion. To those 
who do, the Turks will not give the insult- 
ing epithet of Kielb, or dog, so commonly 
applied to Christians by them, 


‘‘The Greeks more than other nations 
believe this pilgrimage to be productive of 
the preatest indulgences ; they suppose it 
absolves them not only for the past, but for 
the future, for not observing feasts or fasts, 
and, indeed, for every crime. From these 
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ideas, a prodigious number of pilgrims of 
both sexes and of all ages, go from the 
Morea, from the Archipelago, from Con- 
stantinople, Anatolia, Armenia, Egypt, and 
Syria, every year. In 1784, the number of 
pilgrims amountec to five thousand. 


* The most simple pilgrimage costs four 
thousand livres, or near two hundred 
pounds, and they often amount to fifty or 
sixty thousand livres, or from three to four 
thousand pounds sterling. Jafla, which is 
about forty-six miles from Jerusalem, is the 
place where the pilgrims disembark. They 
arrive there in November, and go thence 
directly to Jerusalem, where they remain 
till after Easter. The pilgrims are lodged 
all together in the cells of their diflerent 
communities, They are told their lodging 
is free ; but it would not be safe if they went 
away without presenting a much larger 
sum than it would cost at an inn; besides 
which they must pay for masses, services, 
exhortations, &c. and for crucifixes, chap- 
lets, and Agnus Dei’s. When the Sour de 
Rameau arrives, they must go to purify 
themselves iv the river Jordan, which costs 
avery considerable sum. There is an ac- 
count given in the history of that pilgrim- 
age, of the tumultuous and confused march 
of this devout crowd in the plains of 
Jericho, with their astonishment on view- 
ing the rocks of that country. Having 
completed this ablution, .the pilgrims re- 
turn to the Holy Land. When Easter is 
passed they all return to their own coun- 
tries, proud of having vied with the Mus- 
sulmans in the title of pilgrims.” pp. 
195—197. 


~~. 


But the degradation of the female 
character, which cuts off the best hope 
of improvement from the rising ge- 
neration, with the continual employ- 
ment of the minds of the women on 
objects unworthy of them, and their 
total want of information on all im- 
portant subjects, contribute, more 
perhaps than any other cause, to the 
evils which we have mentioned, 
Some of the leading men in the 
place, who, from having been em- 
yloyed as ambassadors in Lurope, 
had acquired new ideas on these as 
well as other subjects, seem to have 
lamented the defect, which it was 
hevond their power to remedy; and 









































occasional instances arise of women 
superior to their circumstances, and 
who increase our regret at their de- 
gradation by shewing how sensible 
they are of it themselves. We can- 
not here withhold from our readers 
the character of Lilla Halluma, queen 
of Tripoli. 


‘** On visiting this sovereign, the consuls’ 
wives are permitted to kiss her head ; other 
ladies in their company, or their dacghters, 
ber mght hand; her left she offers only to 
dependants. If any of her blacks, or any 
of the attendanis of the castle are near her, 
they frequently seize the opportunity of 
knecling down to kiss the end of her bara- 
can, or upper garment. She is adored by 
her subjects, which is natural, as she is 
extremely benevolent: her greatest fault 
is, not in spending, but in giving away, 
more than her revenues afford. Halluma 
is the name given her by her parents, and 
Lilla means, in Moorish, Lady’ She is 
called by her family Lilla Halluma, but by 
her subjects she is styled Lilla Kebbiera, 
the great, or greatest lady. The Bey, her 
eldest son, has been married several years. 
He married at seven years old. The 
Moors, indeed, marry so extremely young, 
that the mother and her first born are often 
seen together as playmates, equally anxious 
and angry in an infantine game. The wo- 
men here are often grandmothers at twen- 
ty-six or twenty-seven years of age; and it 
is therefore no wonder they live frequently 
to see the children of many of their genera- 
tion, Fromthe melancholy turn of Lilla 
Halluma’s mind at present, she has always 
some article of her dress in a state to de- 
note deep mourning. 


“The Moorish habit for mourning con- 
sists only in the clothes being entirely de- 
prived of their new appearance, and the 
deeper the mourning is meant to be the 
more indifferent and even shabby the 
clothes: therefore, when she orders a new 
cap, which is so richly embroidered, that it 
is like a solid plate of golc, she never puts 
it on till it has been passed through water 
before her, and all the beauty of it destroy- 
ed. She weeps over the operation, and her 
tire-women make extempore verses on the 
cause of her distress.” p. 31. 
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« A collation was served in the covered 
cailery before Lilla Halluma’s apartment. 
As the party to-dav consisted only of Lilla 
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Halluma, three of the princesses, and our 
family, we had the pleasure of seeing them 
all sit down with us, instead of Lilla Hallu- 
ma walking round the table, attended by 
the princesses, and conversing alternately 
with the guests ; which she does if there 
are any Moorish nobility at dinner, as it !s 
considered too great a condescension in her 
to sit down and eat with her subjects. 
Lilla Halluma’s urbanity, and the dignity 
of her manners, were as usual equally en- 
gaging and fascinating : nor could those of 
the most polished sovereign in Europe 
have been more striking ; with this infinite 
advantage, that court duplicity forms no 
part of her character.” p. 306. 


One of the most striking singu- 
Jarities, however, in the Moorish 
character is, that with a profusion of 
wealth in the higher orders, they not 
only fail to construct such permanent 
works as would contribute most es- 
sentially to their security and com- 
fort, but suffer those which they 
inherit from their predecessors in 
the territory to go into decay: nor 
can any more decisive proof be 
given than this of the barbarizing 
tendency of Mohammedan supersti- 
tion. 


* To supply the dreadful want of water 
and save the traveller from expiring 
through thirst, there are in a part of the 
Deserts of Arabia, about four days’ journey 
to the north of Suez, several ancient aque- 
ducts, and many subterranean canals which 
have been formed at an immense expense 
by the Assyrians, Persians, and Medes, 
who made it a part of their religion to con- 
duct the water into the deserts; but these 
canals and aqueducts are nearly rendered 
useless through neglect.” p. 194. 


Amidst these peculiarities, which 
distinguish the Moors, it is curious 
to observe, that there are two races 
of people, who are every where and 
always the same. The Jews are as 
distinct and as persecuted a race at 
Tripoli as throughout the rest of the 
world ; and the Arabians are the same 
in history and in prophecy, at one 
place or time as another. 


“The Jews are at present loading ves- 
sels with the clothes of those who died of 
the plague, and are exporting them to Eu- 
rope and Egypt: extraordinary precau- 
tions are, therefore, unecessary in Europe, 
to prevent the eflects of importing such 
cargoes.” p. 107 


‘¢ The rich Jews would all have embarked 
for Europe, but the Turk was too much on 
his guard not to provide im time against 
any one of them leaving the place ; at least, 
before he has ascertained what they are 
worth, and appropriated to himself as much 
of their property as he thinks right. 


‘© The shops are still almost all shut, and 
there is not yet any re-appearance of com- 
merce. Scarcely any person is seen walk- 
ing in the streets; and the gates are kept 
securely closed and guarded by bodies of 
Turks, the’ service of all Moorish guards 
being dispensed with for the present. ‘The 
guard of the town gates, the Sandanner, 
and the night guards, are entirely composed 
of Turks, who are riotous and noisy They 
have no compassion on the Jews, and ill 
use the Moors when they meet with any 
they dare annoy.” p. 354. 


‘© The steep mountains of Gouriana are 
the only ones seen on a clear day from the 
city of Tripoli, and seem to be a long ridge 
of high black hills. These, and the sands, 
are inhabited by numerous tribes of Arabs, 
among which are those of the Tahownees, 
Acas, Benoleeds, Nowailes, Wargammas, 
and others. These Arabs form three clas- 
ses; the first, those who come fromArabia ; 
the second, the Arabs of Africa; and the 
third, the wandering Bedouins. The first 
two are equally warlike, handsome in 
their persons, generous in their temper, 
honourable in their dealings, grand and 
ambitious in all their proceedings when 
in pewer, and abstemious in their food. 
They possess great genius, and enjoy a 
settled cheerfulaess, not in the least bor- 
dering on buifoonery. Each of these tribes 
are governed by a chief, whose title is 
Sheik, by whose laws al} these under him 
are directed, judged and punished. Each 
family has a chief of its own kindred, whose 
authority in the same manner extends to 
life and death. ‘lheirtrade is war. They 
serve as auxiliary troops to whoever pays 
them best: most of them are at present 
considered as being in the interest of the 
Bashaw of Tripoli. The Bedouins are 
hordes oi petty wandering merchants, trad- 
ing with what thev carry from place to 
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place. They manufacture a dark cloth for 
baracans, and thick webs of goats’ hair 
used to cover tents which they sell to the 
Moots. 


“These Bedouins in the spring of the 
year, approach Tripoli from the Pianura, 
adjoining the town. Here they sow their 
corn, wait tll they can reap it, and then 
disappear till the year following. During 
the stay of these people in the Pianura, the 
women weave, and sell their work to the 
Tripolitans. They pitch their tents under 
the walls of the city, but cannot enter the 
town gate without leave ; and for any mis- 
demeanor the Bedouins may commit, their 
chief is answerabie to the Bashaw. Besides 
being divided into hordes, each family is 
governed by its own chief, in the same man- 
ner as those of the Arabs. Both the Arabs 
and Bedouins still retain many customs, 
described in sacred and profane history, 
and are in almost every thing the same 
people as we find mentioned in the earliest 
accounts.” pp. 14, 15. 


“The African chicf, Shaik Aliefi, before 
he left the town paid us avisit This Ge- 
tulian, or Numidian, perfectly resembled in 
his babits and manners the description given 
of the first inhabitants of those countries, 
His dress was that of the Jibeleen, or moun. 
tain Arab, whose habit is precisely the same 
as it is described in the time of cur Saviour. 
The fineness of the Arab’s dress is propor- 
tioned to his fortune. Shark Alieff’s upper 
covering, or baracan, made of Barbary 
wool famous for its beauty and whiteness, 
appeared at first sight to be of the finest 
muslin, many yards in length, which he had 
rolled in ample folds around his head and 
body. He wore a curious wrought belt (of 
a manufacture peculiar to this country and 
to the hand ofan Arab,) ingeniously woven 
in a variety of figures resembling Arabic 
characters: it was wound several times 
tight and even round his body, and one end 
being doubled back and sewed up served 
him for his purse. In this belt, he wore 
his arms, and he prided himself much on 
them, not on account of their richness, but 
from the proof he had had of their execu- 
tion. After the manner of the Arabs, he 
wore sandals, which he took off on entering 
the apartment, and thus paid a compiiment 
to those who received him ; for among the 
Arabs no one can approach his superior 
with his slippers on. His air was noble, 


tis wait haughty, and his figure about the 


middle size. The Arabs are in general 
tall. Shaik Alieff’s features were pertect. 
ly regular and strongly marked; his com- 
plexion nearly black ; his countenance very 
cheertul, though he was not a young man; 
and a settled vivacity seemed to be his cha- 
racteristic; yet he retaims all the ferocity 
of the ancient Arabs, and considers himself 
one of the masters of the desert of Tripoli; 
for the Wargummas and the Noilles, the 
two most powerful tribes known in these 
parts, hold the sovereignty of the deserts, 
Both the latter have acted, and are still 
considered as auxiliary troops to the 
Bashaw. Shaik Alieff’s tribe is of those 
who were scattered throughout the pro. 
vinces of Barbary, as descended from those 
Mahometan Arabians, who, pursued by the 
Turks, fled to the mountainous parts to 
save themselves witk their cattle and 
effects, where they still continue to enjoy 
their liberty They are divided into a mul. 
tiplicity of little governments under their 
respective chiefs, and value themselves 
highly on having preserved their blood un- 
stained by a mixture with other nations,” 
pp. 176, 177. 


“The sovereignty of the Arabs is most 
formidable. They may be truly said, not 
only to extend their sceptre over one of the 
four principal parts of the world, but to 
extend with success their dominion from 
Africa far into Asia; remaining every 
where in powerful hordes sufficiently nu- 
merous to prevent the intercourse of na- 
tions, without their special leave. Inured 
to the hardships of the deserts, they easily 
undergo there such as none but themselves 
can resist: priding themselves on the pu- 
rity of their blood, untainted, as they say, 
by a mixture with that of any other race, 
and boasting of their ancestry as Arabians, 
The Arab Shaiks support and keep up an 
alliance with each other, from the extremi- 
ty of Africa on the farthest shores of the 
Atlantic Ocean, through nearly the extent 
of Asia. 


“In the decp recesses of the mountains 
the Arabs have their dwellings and re- 
treats, which are defended by fortresses 
of craggy rocks and frightful. precipices, 
rendered inaccessible by nature. The 
whole of the extensive mountains of Atlas 
are occupied by them; and in the same 
manner they inhabit the different chains 
of mountains in almost every direction 
throughout two quarters of the globe. 
While they are dispersed in such powerful 
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bodies, so hardy and savage in their man- 
ner of living and possessed of policy and 
strong judgment, it is no wonder they re- 
main what they style themselves, masters 
of nearly all the deserts in Africa and 
Asia, to the present day.” p. 362. 


These are strong collateral testi- 
monies to historical truth as well as 
to Divine prophecy. There are 
other occasional elucidations of scrip- 
tural phraseology or description, 
which occur in the course of the 
volume. For example :-— 


“ The operation of painting the eyelash- 
es with a black tincture, laid on by a gold 
hodkin, is very tedious, and the method of 
shaping the eyebrows, by pulling out eve- 
ry single superfluous hair, was evidently 
most painful.” p. 158. 


‘¢ This curious practice instantly brought 


‘) our recollection certain passages of 


Scripture, wherein meation is made of a 
custom among oriental women of ¢ put- 
ting the eyes in painting,’ and which our 
English translators of the Bible, unable to 
reconcile with their notions of a female 
toilet, having rendered ‘painting the 
face” ” Note, in p. 180. 


““Weo saw in the fields, among the baril- 
la plant, many of the famed devouring lo- 
custs, which in clouds actually darken, at 
times, the rays of the sun in Egypt. They 
resemble in shape a grass-hopper, but are 
thicker and larger, and are of a light 
brown colour. Fortunately for this country, 
they sellom commit depredations here as 
in Egypt; yet they sometimes occasion 
serious apprehensions to the Mvors, who 
dread their numbers increasing so as to 
make their approach fatal to the harvest.” 
p. 296. 


It is right, however, after the ma- 
ny examples we have given of the 
peculiar evils incident to Moorish 
society, and the vices belonging to 
Moorish character, to mention one 
or two features which, if they do 
not serve in all respects us models, 
may, at least, provoke Christians to 
emulation. 


“The appearance of the Moors at pray- 
er Was as solemn as it was strange. They 
were at that part of the service which 
obliged them to prostrate themselves and 
Salute the earth: the whole congregation 

Christ. Obsery. No. 187. 
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was accordingly in this posture, absorbed 
in silent adoration. Nothing seemed capa- 
ble of withdrawing their attention for a 
moment from the object they were engag- 
ed on, The eye was aliernately directed 
from earth to heaven, and from heaven to 
earth again, uncaught by any objects 
around, unheeded even by each oiler, 
They seemed wholly enwrapped in the 
prayers they offered up, in this humble 
manner, from the ground.” p. 7. 


** A chief of a party of the Bey’s troops, 
pursued by the Arabs, lost his way, and 
was benighted near the enemy’s camp. 
Passing the door of a tent which was open, 
he stopped his horse, and implored assis- 
tance, being almost overcome and exhaust- 
ed with fatigue and thirst. The warlke 
Arab bid his enemy enter his tent with 
confidence, and treated him with all the 
hospitality and respect for which his peo- 
ple are so famous. The highest among 
them, like the heroes of old, wait on their 
guest. A man of rank, when visited by a 
stranger, quickly fetches a lamb from his 
flock, usd kills it, and his wife superin- 
tends her women in dressing it in the best 
manner. With some of the Arabs the 
prumitive custom of washing the feet is 
yet adopted, and this compliment is per- 
formed by the head of the family Their 
supper was the best of the fatted lamb 
roasted ; their dessert,dates and dried fruit ; 
and the lady of the tent, to honour more 
particularly her husband’s guest, set before 
hima dish of boseen of her own making. 
It was of flourand water kneaded into a paste, 
and left on a cloth to rise while the fire was 
lighted ; then throwing it on the embers, 
and turning it often, it was taken off half 
baked, broke into pieces, and kneaded 
again with new milk, oil, and salt, made 
into the shape of a pudding, and garnished 
with kadeed, which is small bits of mutton 
dried and salted in the highest manner. 


** Though these two chiefs were oppos- 
ed in war, they talked with candour and 
friendship to each other, recounting the 
achievements of themselves and their an- 
cestors, when a sudden paleness overspread 
the countenance of the host. He started 
from his seat and retired, and in afew mo. 
ments afterwards sent word to his guest 
that his bed was prepared, and all things 
ready for his repose; that he was not well 
himself, and could not attend to finish the 
repast; that he had examined the Moor’s 
horse, and found it too much exhausted to 
bear him through a hard journey the next 
day, but that before sun-rise an able horse, 
with every accommodation, would be rea- 
dy at the door of the tent, where he would 
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meet him, and expect him to depart with 
all expedition. The stranger, not able to 
account farther for the conduct of his host, 
retired to rest. 


“* An Arab waked him in time to take 
refreshment before his departure, which 
was ready prepared for him; but he saw 
none of the family till he perceived, on 
reaching the door of the tent, the master 
of it holding the bridle of his horse, and 
supporting his stirrups for him to mount, 
which is done among the arabs as the last 
office of friendship. No sooner was the 
stranger mounted than his host announced 
to him, that through the whole of the ene- 
my’s camp he had not so great an enemy 
to dread as himself. ‘ Last night,’ said he, 
* in the exploits of your ancestors, you dis- 
covered to me the murderer of my father. 
There lie ail the habits he was slain in, 
(which were at that moment brought to 
the door of the tent,) over which, in the 
presence of my family, I have many times 
sworn to revenge his death, and to seek the 
blood of lis murderer from sunrise to sun- 
set. The sun has not yet risen, the sun will 
be no more than risen when I pursue you, 
after you have in safety quitted my tent, 
where, fortunately for you, it is against our 
religion to molest you after your having 
sought my protection, and found a refuge 
there ; but all my obligations cease as soon 
as we part, and from that moment you must 
consider me as one determined on your de- 
struction, in whatever part or at whatever 
distance we may meet again. You have not 
mounted a horse inferior to the one that 
stands ready for myself; on its swiftness 
surpassing that of mine depends one of our 
livesor both. After saying this he shook 
his adversary by the hand, and parted from 
him. The Moor, profiting by the few mo- 
ments he had in advance, reached the Bey’s 
army in time to escape his pursuer, who 
followed him closely, asnearthe enemy’s 
camp as he could with safety. This was 
certainly a striking trait of hospitality ; but 
it was ho more than every Arab and every 
Moor in the same circumstances would 
do.” pp. 79—81. 


“ Fight people in the last seven days, who 
were emploved as providers for the house, 
have taken the plague and died. He who 
was too ill to return with what he had 
brought, consigned the articles to his next 
neighbour, who faithfully finishing his com- 
mission, as has always been done, of course 
succeeded his unfortunate friend in the 
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same employment, if he wished it, or re. 
commended another: it has happened that 
Moors, quite above such employment, have 
with an earnest charity delivered the pro- 
visions tothe Christians who had sent for 
them. The Moors perform acts of kind- 
ness at present, which if attended by such 
dreadful circumstances, would be very 
rarely met with in most parts of Christen. 
dom. An instance verv lately occured of 
their philanthropy. A VThristian lay an ob. 
ject of misery, neglected and forsaken; 
self-preservation having taught every friend 
to fly from her pestilential bed, even her 
mother! But she found in the barbarian a 
paternal hand: passing by he heard her 
moans, and concluded she was the last of 
her family; and finding that not the case 
he beheld her with sentiments of compas. 
sion mixed with horror. He sought for as- 
sistance, and till the plague had completed 
its ravages, and put an end to her suffer. 
ings, he did not lose sight of her, disdain. 
ing her Christian friends, who left her to 
his benevolent care.” pp. 88, 89. 


There occasionally occur, indeed, 
even in a barbarous state of society, 
where nothing is safe or sacred, ex- 
cept felons in a sanctuary, bright 
spots which impart a more vivid de- 
light than would seem attainable in 
the uniform atmosphere of a Civilize 
ed community ; just as an oasis in 
the desert is more capable of inspir- 
ing pleasure than all the beauties of 
nature, when familiar to the eye. 
The delight given and received on 
some interesting occasions detailed 
in this volume is of this nature, and 
is almost sufficient to redeem a statc 
of barbarism, insecurity, and tyranny; 
from much of the horror which at- 
taches to it. 

But we need not envy a delight so 
dearly purchased, and of which the 
majority of human beings must ever 
be deprived: nor is high-wrought 
feeling indeed so favourable either to 
spiritual growth, or to mental im 
provement, as a quiet and peaceable 
life, which may be passed in all god- 
liness and honesty. While, there- 


fore, we are placed in circumstances 
which, we verily believe, offer fewer 
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impediments, and more advantages 
to the cultivation of that divine life 
to which,as Christians, we are called, 
than any other in the history of man, 
it becomes us to be thankful for our 
exemptions, and to seek to make a 
right use of our privileges, that they 
may not be bestowed in vain, or pro- 
duce only an increase of our punish- 
ment. . , 

We have, of course, omitted much 
interesting matter, for which we 
must refer the reader to the volume 
itself. We have, in fact, only culled 
a few flowers from a rich garden, 
for the sake of dressing up certain 
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moral considerations that appear ap- 
plicable to the particular situation of 
the inhabitants of our much-favour- 
ed island. 

We have spoken already of the 
Style of the authoress, which is easy, 
and often graceful, though in many 
instances grammatically Inaccurate. 
Her keenness of observation, taste in 
discriminating, and accuracy of me- 
mory, combined with her powers of 
description, certainly qualified her 
for making a judicious use of the pe- 
culiar facilities which she possessed, 
and for presenting the public with a 
volume well worthy of their attention. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
PREPARING for publication :—Biblical 
Criticisms on the Old Testament, and 
Translations of Sacred Songs, with Notes, 
critical and explanatory, by the late Dr. 
Horsley ; An Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
or Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, to 
form twenty-four volumes, 4to. with a 
twenty-fifth o* Index, and to be published 
in half volumes ;—An Introduction to the 
critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures, by T. H. Horne, 2 vols. 8vo. ;— 
Elements of Agriculture, by ArthurYoung ; 
—Biographia Literaria, or Biographical 
Sketches of my Literary Life and Opin- 
ions, by S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo.; 
—Sibylline Leaves, a Colfection of Poems, 
by the same Author, 1 vol. 8vo. ;—A Prac: 
tical Introduction to Botany, by the Rev. 
W Bingley, Author of Animal Biography ; 
—Lectures onthe History of ancient and 
modern Literature, translated from the 
German of Frederick Schlegel, 2 vols. 
v0. 5 The Holy Scriptures, illustrated by 
Professor Paxton, of Edinburgh, 3 vols.8vo. 
: In the press:—A History of Berwick 
— Tweed, and its Vicinity, comprehend- 
* a Compendium of Border History, 1 

* 12mo. by Rev. T. Johnstone ;—The 
lary of the celebrated John Evelyn, Au- 
Hor of * The Sylva,” fram original MSS. 
inthe library at Wotton, 2 vols. 4to. with 
— s—Remains of James Dusautoy, 
ate of Emanuel College, Cambridge ;— 


en Portraits, by the Rey. R. Steven- 


&e. 


Oxford. 

Chancellor’s Prizes :—Latin Verses, 
“ Regnum Persicum a Cyro fundatum,” by 
J. S. Boone, Commoner of Christ Church. 
English Essay, ‘¢ On the Union of Classi- 
cal with Mathematical Studies,” by C. A. 
Ogilvie, B. A. Fellow of Balliol College. 
Latin Essay, “ Quam vim habeat ad infor- 
mandos Juvenum Animos Poetarum Lec- 
tio!” by T. Arnold, B. A. Fellow of Oriel 
College.—Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize ; 
English Verse, ‘* The Farnese Hercules,” 
by J.S. Boone, Commoner of Christ Church. 


Cambridge. 


Sir W. Browne’s three gold medals for 
the present year are adjudged as follow: — 
For the Greek Ode, to Mr. G, Stainforth, 
Trinity College ; for the Latin Ode, to Mr, 
W.N. Lettsom, Trinity College ; for the 
Epigrams, to Mr. G. J. Pennington, King’s 
College. 


Colonel Beaufoy having conceived the 
idea of it being possible to reach the North 
Pole in rein deer sledges, has directed in- 
quiries to be made among the visiters of 
Spitzbergen, who agree, as might be ex- 
pected, that the violence of the storms, and 
the drifting of the snow, render such a 
journey impracticable. One curious fact, 
however, has been ascertained, namely, 
that during the spring, flights of wild 
geese, ducks, and other birds, take their 
course over Spitzbergen further North, 
Query, Whither are they destined ” 
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The celebrated M. Biot, of the French culate with the multitude, and afterwards 
Insti.ute, has come to this country for the reduce the vulgar measures to the scien- 
purpose of accompanying Colone! Mudge, ific. He detects them frequently adopt- 
the conductor of the late national trigo- ing intricate, and apparently arbitrary, 
nomeirical survey, ona philosophical expe- fractional numbers, which, when reduced to 
dition to the Orkneys. M. Biot his been popular measures, appear to be nothing 
making experiments on the seconds’ pendu- more than the plain digits, one, two, three 
lum at Edinburgh, while Colonel Mudge four, &c. The deduction of a system of 
and his scientific assistant Captain Colby, measures from the pendulum is, in the opi- 
have been measuring a base of verification sion of Dr. Gregory, the most simple and 
near Aberdeen. These operations being natural. The seconds’? pendulum at Lon- 
finished, the party have been joined by Dr. don being 39°126 inches, that at the equa. 
Gregory, of Woolwich, and have proceeded tor would be 38991; that at the poles, 
to the Orkneys, for the purpose of carry- $9211; that at latitude 40°, 39:082; and 
ing on simultaneously the requisite astro- at latitude 60°, 39°16 : so that the feet in 
nomical observations, &c. connected with the different states of Europe and America 
the survey, and also the experiments on could not differ by more tian a five-hun- 
peadulums. dred-and-sixtieth part: and that ditterence 

may easily be allowed for, upon imdubita. 

Dr. Gregory, in his valuable dissertation ble principies. He strongly recommends 
upon weights and measures, lately reprint- that the standard foot to be in future le- 
ed from the British Review, mentions the galized, should agree either with that on 
following as furnishing invariable stan- Bird’s scale made for General Roy, or 
dards : that on Bird’s parliamentary scale of 1758, 

12:000,766 inches; either of these being 

1. The length which must be given to rega:ded as the 27404th part of the base 
an open tube or pipe, that it may yield a on Hunslow Heath, and as equal in length 
determinate musical sound. toa prismatic plate that vibrates 36469 

times in five hours. He recommends, also, 

2. The altitude to which a person must a decimal, instead of a duodecimal division. 
ascend vertically, to cause the mercury in Of course his measures of capacity and 
the barometer to sink a proportional part weight are to be cubes of his measures of 


of its height. length, 

J. The space through which a body, fall- Upon an average of nine years, the com- 
ing freely from quiescence, will descend in mitments for crimes, in proportion to the 
a given ume at a given place. pupulation of the following towns, have 


been estimated as follows ;—in Manches- 
4. The leneth ofa degree ofa meridian — ter one in 140, 'n London one in 390, in Ire- 
ina given latitude, or trom the length of a land one in 1600, and in Scotland one in 
quadrant of such meridian. 20,000! We have not at hand the means 
of verifying this calculation; but even tak- 
5. The length of a pendulum that shall) ing it upon a scale much less favourable 
vibrate in a givcu interval, in a given lati- to Scotland, what an irresistible argument 
tude. does it afford for the moral, religious, and 
mental culture of the human race! 
Of these methods, the first three are ele- 
gant w theory, but do not admit of sufh- Dr. John Davy, brother to Sir Humphry 
cient precision in practice. ‘Khe fourth Davy, bas found, by observations made 
method, by the magnitude of the opera: during a voyage to Ceylon, that the tempe- 
tions on which it depends, and the varicty  rature of the sea, which is usually highest 
and utility of the scientific researches about noon, is somewhat higher and later 


which it has tended to improve and periect, than usual during a storm. Shallow water 


has seduced many into its adoption. he is colder than deep, im consequence ok 
most eminent members of the Paris Acad- which difference of temperature, scamen, 
emy of Sciences, Lagrange, Laplace, La- he thinks, may readily discover at night 
lande, Borda, &c. recommended it warmly; when they approach either shoals, banks, 
and two skilful astronomers, both intheory or the shore.” He always found the water 
and practice, MM. Mechain and Delam- onthe coast full two degrees colder than 
bre, were appointed to conduct the grand __ in the open sea. 

geodesic operations which were to issue in 
this momentous result. Yet it is now well . 
Known that the system has failed in France; * Dr. Davy’s idea is not new, as ~ 
and Dr Gregory has shewn, by some cu-_ readers will perceive by turning to ou! 
rious proofs, that even menof science cal-  yol. for 1802, p. 597. 
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The British Museum, instead of being 
scen, as formerly, by ten or twelve persons 
gaily, is now visited upon almost every 
open day, by from one to two thousand in- 
dividuals ; a result arising partly from the 
recent interesting additions to the collec- 
tion, and partly from the excellent arrange- 
snents respecting admission, for which the 
wyblic are especially indebted to the late 
indefatigable Speaker of the House of Com- 


mons. 


Waterloo Bridge.—This noble structure, 
originally designated “ The Strand Bridge,” 
but the appellation of which has been since 
changed to commemorate the victory of 
Waterloo, was opened with great splendour 
on the 18th of June, the anniversary of that 
ever-memorable transaction, by the Prince 
Regent, attended by the Dukes of York, 
Wellington, &c. the Lord Mayor, and nu. 
merous other persons of distinction. The 
structure, which is of the most durable 
granite, is completed with a skill, solidity, 
and beauty, which reflect great honour 
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upon the powers of the architect, and the 
disinterestedness of the projectors — It has 
been proncunced on high scientific authort- 
ty to be the best construcied bridge in Eu- 
rope; and in point of taste and elegance 
also, it is no less creditable both to the 
proprietors and the country. 
Feet. 

The length within the abutments is 1,242 
Length of road supported by arches 

OR the Surrey GIDE ......-000000 ssows0.0 oo 1ZTO 


Ditto Middlesex sid@.......cc000 400 
Width within the balustrades ............. 42 
Sea af CHCN WOM. fc.c--cvrconeccemane BED 
Clear water wayunderthenine arches, 
WHICH BTS CGEM 6.0... 6 00 v0. 9+ 500-00-006 1080 
Total length from the Strand to Lam- 
beth, including the 40 brick arches 
on the south side, and the 16 on the 
| LOL 


Of the other bridges in the metropolis, 
Westminster is 1,223 feet in length—Black- 
friars 940—London Bridge 900—and Vaux- 
hall S60. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


rHEOLOGY. 

The Fulfilment of Prophecy farther illus- 
trated by the Signs of the ‘Times; by J. 
Bicheno, M.A 6s. 6d. 

Inquiry into the Effect of Baptism ; by 
the Kev John Scott, M.A. Svo. 6s. 

The Evil of Separation from the Church 
of England. 8vo. 5s. 

Sermons on Faith, Doctrines, and Public 
Duties ; by the very Rev. Wm. Vincent, 
DD, late Dean of Westminster: with a 
Lite of the Author, by the Rev. Robert 
Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, &c 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

On the Principles of the Christian Reli- 
sion, addressed to her Daughter; and on 
Vheology ; by Mrs. Lucy Hutchinson, 8vo. 
10s 6d. ; 

The Beauty and Glory of the Primitive 
Church ; a Sermon delivered at Salters? 
Hall; by George Burder, Author of Vil- 
laze Sermons, &c, 1s 
_ Wilson’s Collectanea Theologica, or the 
Student’s Manual of Divinity ; containing 
Dean Nowell’s Catechism ; Vossius onthe 
~acrament ; and Bishop Hall, on Waiking 
with God. 4s. boards. 

The Churchman upheld in his Support 
i the Bible Society; and schismatical 
Representations of the Gospel detected : 
*'y Remarks, addressed to a Friend, on 


Two Sermons, recently published by the 
Rev. J. Matthew, A.M.; by one of the 
Secretaries of the County of Somerset 
Auxihary Bible Society. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Topographical History of Stafford- 
shire; by W. Pitt. 8vo WW 5s.—large pa- 
per, 1d. 15s 

Karamania, or a_ brief Description of 
the Scuth Coast of Asia Minor, and of the 
Kemains of Antiguity: with plans, views, 
&e.; by Francis Beaufort, F.it.S. 14s 

Loidis and Eimete, or an Account of the 
lower Portions of Arcdale, Wharfdale, and 
the Vale of Calder; by T. D Whitaker, 
LL.D. Folio. 

Observations on the Importance of Gib- 
raltar to Great Britain; by Christopher 
Clarke, Captain in the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery. 

Illustrations of the Literary History of 
the Eighteenth Century ; intended as a Se- 
quel to the Literary Anecdotes ; by John 
Nichols, F.S.A. ‘wo large volumes octa 
vo, with fourteen pertraits, 2/. 14s. 

Memoires du Marquis de Dangeau; ou 
Journal de la Cour de Louis XIV. depuis 
1634, jusqu’a 1715; avec des Notes his- 
torigues et critiques; par Madame la 
Comtesse de Genlis. 5 tom, Svo, 1/. 11s. 6d. 
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History of Mubammedanism : comprising 
the Life and Character of the Arabian 
Prophet, and succinct Accounts of the Em- 
pires founded by the Muhammedan Arms ; 
by Chas. Mills, Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

Voyages to the North Pole; by J. Bragg. 
i2mo. Ss. 6d. 

The third volume of Athenz Oxonienses: 
to which is added, Fasti Oxonienses ; by 
Philip Bliss, Fellow of St. John’s. 4to. 

Aceccunt of the Weald of Kent; by J. 
Dean. 8vo. 13s. 

The Elgin Marbles, with an abridged 
historical and topographical Account of 
Athens, vol. I., by the Rev, E. 1. Bur- 
row, A.M. F.L.S. &e. Gvo. with forty 
plates. 1/. 

Topography, illustrative of the Battle of 
Plataza; from deawings by ‘TP. Allason: ac. 
companied by Memoirs, read to the Acade- 
my of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres of 
France; by John Spencer Stanhope. Sve. 
with plates, separate in folio, 28s.—The 
plates separately 1/. Is. 

The General Biographical Dictionary, 
edited by Alexander Chalmers, I°.S.A., Kc. 
$2 vols. Svo. 19. 4s. 

Memoirs of J. C. Lettsom, MD, and 
James Neild, Esq. with brief Notices of 
many other Philanthropists. 5s. 

Correspondence between a Mother and 
her Daughter at School; by Mrs, Taylor 
and Jane Vaylor. vo. 5s 

A View of the Agricultural, Commer- 
cial, and Financial Interests of Cevlon; 
with an Appendix, containing some of the 
principal Laws and Usages of the Candians; 
by Antony Bertolacci, Esq. with a map of 
the jsland. 8vo. 1Us. 

The History of Java; containing a gene- 
ral Description of the Country and its In- 
habitants, &c.; by Thomas Stamford Raf- 
fles, Esq. F.R.S. and S.A. late Lieut. go- 
vernor of that Island. With a map and 
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numerous plates. 2 vols. 4to, Gf. 6s.— 


royal paper, 8/. 8s. 

‘The History of Ireland, from the Earliest 
Ages to the Union ; by the Rey. Samuel 
Burdy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Historical Account of the Rise ang 
Progress of Stenographic Writing, 25 

The History of Norway, from the earliest 
Times to the present; by Messrs. Baden 
Hoiberg, and Andersen. 8vo. 7s, 

The ‘trial at Bar of James W atson, Sur. 
geon, for High 7 reason, on the 9th of June 
and seven fillowing days; taken in short. 
hand by Mr. Frazer. 8vo. 7s 

Observations on the Diseased Manifesta. 
tions of the Mind, or Insanity ; by J. G, 
Spurzheim,M D. With four plates ; roy. 
al Svo. 14s. ; 

The Works of the Rev. Francis Wrang- 
bam, M.A F.R.S. of Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge. 3 vols. 8vo 2/, 2s 

Churchyard’s Chips concerning Scot. 
land; being a Collection of his Pieces rela. 
tive to that Country ; by George Chalmers, 
FR.S. S.A. vo. 12s. 

All Classes productive of National Wealth, 
or, the Theories of M_ Quesnai, Dr Adam 
Smith, and Mr. Gray, concerning the va- 
nous Classes of Men, as to the Production 
of Wealth to the Community, analysed and 
examined ; by George Purves, LL.D. 8vo, 
Qs. 

Additions to an Essay on the Principle of 
Population ; or, a View of its Past and Pre- 
sent Efiects on Human Happiness ; with an 
Inquiry into our Prospects respecting the 
future Removal or Mitigation of the Evils 
which it occasions ; by 1. R. Malthus. 8vo. 
8s. Gd. 

Annals of the Coinage of Britain and its 
Dependences, from the earliest Period to 
the 50th Year of George IIf ; by the Rev. 
Rogers Ruding, B. D. and F.S.A. 3 vols 
Ato. 14/. 


LE LIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRItisii AND FOREIGN BIBLE SO. 


In proceeding with our account of the last 
Anniversary Meeting of this Institution, we 
regret that we cannot give the whole of the 
very original and fercible Speech of the 
Rev. Dr. Mason, Secretary to the Amer- 
ean Bible Society. The following are the 
principal passages :— 


‘*My Lord and Gentlemen, 
“J felicitate myself this day upon the 


accomplishment of one of the dearest wishes 
of my heart—a wish, to the attainment ol 
which I have adjusted my little plans and 
motions for the last five months—the hap- 
piness of being present at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. Lhave to submit a motion, which I 
shall claim your lordship’s indulgence 
preface with a few remarks; not with or 
intention of informing this Society—that 
would be an attempt to enlighten the source 
of that light which has itself enlightene 
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the world on all points, connected with the 
circulation of the Scriptures; nor with a 
view of exciting the zeal of the Society— 
that would be rebuked by its appearance 
to-day ; but, aS an humble organ of the 
American Bible Society, l would beg leave 
to express opinions and feelings, which, 


though perfectly familiar to the minds of 


this company, are ef some value on the 
principle of sympathy, as they are the views 
wd feelings of millions of your fellow-men 
and fellow Christians, who have the blood 
of a common ancestry running in their 
veins, and whose hearts beat in unison with 
your own, in regard to the objects of this 


great institution, 


«The wise and the good, my lord, have 
long lamented the divisions and alienations 
which severed those who held the same 
‘precious faith,’ and expected to meet in 
that place where there shall be no dissen- 
sions. But, whether there was any remedy 
for this unhappiness, whether agreement in 
substantial principle could be made to su- 
persede differences in subordinate matters, 
was a problem too mighty for them to solve ; 
and left them only the feeble consolation of 
sighing after a blessing w hich they despair- 
ed of enjoying Bur the problem which 
had thus excited the desires, appalled the 
resolution, and extinguished the hope of 
age alter age, is solved at last—it is solved 
in this institution. 


“The Bible Society acts with an auspi- 
cious energy on all, even the lowest ciasses 
of civil society. The man who reads and 
reverences his Bible, is not the man of vio- 
lence and blood: he will not mse up from 
the study of those lessons which the Holy 
Ghost teaches, to commit a burglary: he 
will not travel with his Bible under his 
arm. and, meditating upon its centents, as 
forming the rule of his conduct, to cele- 
brate the rites of licentiousness or inebrie- 
tv. Assuredly it was not the Bible, which, 
in 1780, kindled the flames of Newgate ; 
nor is it from the stores cf inspired elo- 
quence, that the apostles of misciief draw 
those doctrines and speeches which delude 
the understanding, and exasperate the pas- 
sions, of an ignovant and ill-judging multi- 
tude. Ifthere are any two maxims which 
$9 together, under the sanction of scriptu- 
ral authority, they are these: he who ¢ fears 
God, will * hoaour the king ;? and he who 
does both, will not be the first to * meddle 
with them that are given to change.” On 
the contrary, the influence of the Bible, 
ang, therefore, of Bibie Societies, upon the 
habits of the community, is calculated to 
throw up around every paternal gavernment, 
“rampart better than walls, and guns, and 
avonets, a rampart of human hearts, 





While, at the same time, that influence 
over those who are in authoriiy, descends, 
in its turn, upon the state at large; and, in 
the exercise of a wise and well tempered 
rule, ramifies its genial virtue through all 
the branches of society. So that if any 
thing can make a glorious sovereign, and 
happy subjects, it is the attachment and 
submission of both to the oracles of God. 


‘*For the very same reasons, the Bible, 
in proportion as it is known and believed, 
must produce a generally good effect on 
the condition of the world. In forming the 
character of the individual and the nation, 
it cannot fail to mould also, in a greater or 
less degree, the conduct of political govern- 
ments toward each other. Itis not in the 
Bible, nor inthe spirit which it infuses, that 
the pride which saérifices hecatombs and 
nations of men to its lawless aggrandise- 
ment, either finds or seeks for its aliment: 
and had Europe been under the sway of 
the Book of God, this age had not seen a 
more than fabled monstcr of ambition en- 
deavouring to plant one foot on the heights 
of Montmartre, and the other on the hills 
of Dover; and while be scowled on the 
prostrate Continent, stretching out his 
right hand to rifle the treasures of the 
East, and his left to crush the young glories 
of the West.” 


After pointing out the future prospects 
of the Society, and the promised consum- 
meation of the Gospel throughout the world, 
Dr. Mason continued ;—** Permit me to 
add, that no heart is too magnanimous, no 
arm too powerful, no station too exalted, to 
lend its aid in promoting so magnificent a 
work. In that day, when ati human things 
shall appear in their own litthencss, and 
shail undergo a judgment according to 
truth, it will not be a source of shame 
or regret, ihat princes have come down 
from their thrones, and that the members 
of kingly families, and the possessors of 
ecclesiastical pre-eminence, have mingled 
with private Christians in common efforts 
for the best interests of individual and so. 
cial man. The recollection of such deeds 
of goodness will never sully the purity of 
the mitre, or dim the star of royalty. 


“Phe high and holy interests and respon- 
sibilities which are lodged in the hands of 
this institution, do not allow it to go back, 
orto hesitate. lis cause and interest are 
not the cause and interest of a few vision- 
aries, inebriated by romantic projects. It 
isthe cause of more than giant undertakings 
inregular and progressive execution, The 
decisive battle has been fought; opposition 
comes now too late. He who would arrest 
the march of Bible Societies, is attempting 
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to stop the moral machinery of the world, 
and can look for nothing but to be crushed 
in pieces The march must procecd. Those 
disciplined and formidable columns, which, 
under the banner of Divine Truth, are bear 
ing down upon the terrivories of death, have 
one word of command from on high, and 
that word is—‘oxwarpb!’ The com- 


mand does not fall useless on the ears of 


this Society. May it go 6 onward,’ con- 
tinuing to be, avd with increasing splen- 
dour, the astonishment of the world, as it 
is the most illustrious Monument of British 
glory. 


“ A word more, my lord, and I shall have 
done. It relates to a topic on which I 
know not whether my emotions will allow 
me to express myself distinctly; it is the 
late unhappy difference between my own 
country and this—between the land of 
fathers and the land of their children. I 
cannot repress my congratulations to both, 
that the conflict was so short, and the re- 
conciliation so prompt; and, I trust, not 
easily to be broken, Never again, my 
lord, (it is a vow in which I lave the con. 
currence of all noble spirits and all feeling 
hearts,) never again may we see that hu- 
miliating spectacle of two nations to whom 
God has vouchsafed the enjoyment of ra- 
tional liberty; two nabens who are exten- 
sively envaged, according to their means, 
in enlarging the kingdom, in spreading the 
religion of the Lord Jesus—the kingdom of 
peace—the religicn of love—ihose two na- 
tions occupied in the unholy work of shed- 
ding each other’s Liood '—-Never again may 
such a spectacle be exhibited to the eyes 
of afflicted Christianity! May their pre- 
sent concord, written not inerely with pen 
and ink, but on the living tablets of the 
heart: enforced by the sentiment of a com- 
mon origin, by commen language, princi- 
ples, habits, and hopes; and suarantied 
by an all-gracious Providence, be uninter- 
rupted! May they, and their Bible Socie- 
ties, striving together with one heart and 
one soul, to bring glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth to manifest wood-will 
toward men, go on, increasing in tieir zeal, 
their efforts, and their success ; and mak- 
ing stronger and stronger, by the sweet 
charities of the Gaspel, the bands of their 
concord !” 


The Rev. Richard Watson dwelt upon 
the great efiorts likely to result from the 
active co-operation of Russia, and the pro- 
bability of a great revival of religion in the 
Greek Church. ‘ This, my lord (said he,) 
is a cheering consideration. Our Refor- 
mation dawned upon us with lurid glare ; 


s] 


all our Protestant Churches had their birth 


amidst the convulsions of political elements 
and their cradle was rocked by storms. 
but in Russia we have the prospect of 
change without convulsion, of the good 
without the evil ;—-its reformation ap- 
proaches like a soft and beauteous SUun-rise 
shedding rays equally welcome on the cot. 
tages of Siberia and the palaces of the 
northern Cesar. What is doing in Russia. 
in comparison of the wants and population 
of that empire, is chiefly in preparation ; 
yet such notes of preparation fall delight. 
fully on our ears: they are, like the first 
faint notes of the birds, wakened even bs 
twilight into songs which are preludes to 
the full harmony of nature and the perfect 
light of day.—1 follow, with pleasure, the 
respectable divine who has just addressed 
vou. He is an American, with a truly 
British heart; and he has furnished me 
with an American allusion, with reference 
to the principles of this Society, which em. 
braces Christianity of all names and all 
countries. We have buried the hatchet 
of strife, and may the moisture which nou- 
rishes the root of that tree under which we 
have laid it, daily eat more deeply into its 
edge, and more completely destroy its 
temper. I know of but one malediction in 
the breast of Charity, and that is reserved 
for the man who shall dig the hatchet from 
the earth, and again give sharpness to its 
edge.” 


Thanks to the Treasurer were moved by 
the Rev. Dr Thorpe, Secretary to the Hi- 
bernian Bible Society; and seconded by 
Major-General Macaulay —Dr. Thorpe 
said, he should proceed to discharge that 
duty which would be expected from him, 
by giving some information with respect to 
the state of Ireland He then reported 
that the Hibernian Society eontinued to 
prosper; that the number of copies of the 
Scriptures distributed during the year bad 
been 35,000, being 12,000 more than the 
preceding year, The number of persons 
desirous of possessing Bibles had greatly 
increased; and these happy results he at- 
tributed, in a considerable measure, to the 
attention recentiy paid to education in Ire- 
land. Dr. Thorpe thus concluded his elo- 
quent remarks :-— 


‘“My lord, having stated something of 
what has been done fur my ccuntry, 1 ¢a)- 
not but beg your attention to the magnitude 
of the work which is still before us There 
have not vet been circulated in Ireland quite 
309,000 ‘copies of the Seriptures; anc 
let me ask, What are 500,000 copies for : 
population not far short of six millions : 
There are millions of Irishmen at this 
moment who have never seen a copy 0! 
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the Scriptures Yes, my lord, from my 
own knowledge I say it, there are millions 
:n Ireland who have never seen a copy of 
the Scriptures ; and there are pet be very 
many, who have not heard of the Bible. In 
confirmation of this, I appeal to a fact in 
the last Report of the Sligo Branch of our 
Society. A poor man, nearly ninety-seven 
years of age, arrived lately at Sligo in 
quest of a Testament in large print ‘I 
have,’ said the inquiring pauper, ‘lived 
ninety-six years without seeing, or even 
hearing of such a book ; and, now that I 
am onthe brink of the grave, I wish to 
learn how I may be happy beyond it’— 
This is not a solitary instance. ‘The noto- 
ricus highwayman, Grant, who was lately 
execuied, never saw the Bibie till he was 
placed in the cell from which he was taken 
to execution; and after perusing it for 
some time, he said, ‘ Had I possessed a 
copy of this Book ten years ago, I should 
not have been here to-day.’ He spent his 
last moments in exhorting the thousands 
around him to precure a Bibie without 
delay, and to study its sacred contents. 


“ Now, while Ireland is in such a state, 
whut are we doing? We are disputing 
whether we shall give the Bible or not— 
whether itis not a bad thing. What is the 
enemy doing? I will cell you one thing ; 
and let that be a sample of what other 
things he has dene, and what he may do 
hereafter. The enemy, aware that the 
pecple, being taught to read, must have 
something to read, provided something for 
them; and, in Dublin, within the last six 
months, a large edition of Paine’s *‘ Age of 
Reason’ was struck off for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, This is a positive fact: it was 
struch off, and it is at this moment, I be- 


lieve, in the course of distribution among 
the lower classes. 


“« My lord, this speaks volumes : it tells 
us What we should do; for when we see 
the enemies of God and of truth so active 
and successful, we, in a better cause, 
should be equally active, that we may be 
equally successful.” 


John Thornton, Esq. Treasurer, expres- 
sed his grateful thanks at being again elec- 
ted to fill that important office, and the 
Pleasure which he felt in attending to its 
duties. It is highly gratifying to me,” 
lie added, to be able to state to this Soci- 
ely, that my labours, as treasurer, are hap- 
pily not likely to be diminished. In a year 
of most unparalleled difficulties, when we 
must conclude there has been a considera- 
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ble defalcation of funds in some quarters of 
the country, there has been an increase 
from other sources, and other causes, which 
nearly compensates the loss which may 
have been occasioned by the distresses of 
the times. The aggregate amount of sub- 
scriptions and donations within the last 
year has not been less than 62,286/.; the 
difference between the receipts this year, 
(exclusive of the sales of Bibles and Testa- 
ments,) and the last, is only 646/. 


** Much has been stated in the Report to 
which I might call your attention; but I 
will advert to only one or two pointe — 
When it is mentioned that the Canstein 
Institution, which, a few years since, I saw 
mouldering in inactivity, is not now capable 
of supplying Bibles enough for Germany ; 
when the Moscow Bible Society informs 
you, that it can distribute 100,000 Bibles; 
when I turn to the reverend gentleman jate- 
ly arrived from that empire, who states, 
that he has heard of MS. Bibles copied by 
peasants, and that when money was offered 
for them, thev said, ‘No, they would ac- 
cept nothing, but a printed copy in ex- 
change :’—-Gentlemen, when I consider 
these stalements—and I need not go fur- 
ther, because your own minds will supply 
all I can say as to the misery of those who 
are destitute of the Scriptures—I feel con- 
vinced that none of us will relax our efforts, 
merely because we have supplied the wants 
of our own districts ” 


Mr. Thornton concluded with express« 
ing the great disappointment felt by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at not being 
able to be present at the annual meeting, 


The Bishop of Norwich, Vice-President, 
moved thanks to the Secretaries. His 
lordship spoke nearly as follows :— 


“In addressing you, probably for the 
jast time, considering the advanced age of 
life at which I have arrived, permit me, 
before I proceed-to make the motion in 
my hand, to express the heart-felt satisfac- 
tion which I experience, in meeting so 
many excellent men, of all religious per- 
suasions, who, laying aside every minor 
consideration, have the wisdom to perccive, 
and the piety to feel, that union of heart is 
far more important than umformity of sen- 
timent towards promoting the pious object 
of this glorious institution, To the Dissen- 
ters from the Established Church, I am 
happy to have this opportunity of declaring 
the great obligations we are all under, for 
their unabated exertions in this labour of 
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love: and permit me to say, that we are 
no less indebted to the members of the Es- 
tablished Church, for their assistance, un- 
deterred by the silly or malevolent asper- 
sions of indifference to the Establishment. 


. 
“The best refutation of such false and 
groundless charges, is to contemplate the 
Mehorated state of those towns and villages 
at home where Bible Societies have been 
formed ; and the Report which you have 
this day heard by our incomparable Presi- 
dent, will prove, that your exertions have 
not been thrown away in other countries. 
In every part uf the world, we find that 
many who were merely nominal Christians, 
have now become true believers; and 
many have been turned, by your means, 
from idols to the living God. If such a 
Statement does not animate you to perse- 
verance, nothing I can say will. I shall 
therefure proceed to make the motion 1 
have in my hand ;—a motion which will 
meet the concurrence of every man who 
hears me ; of every man who knows how to 
esi:mate the great services of our excellent 
Secretaries, and particularly ot him whose 
absence we this day deplore ; an individual 
of whose transcendent merits no eloquence, 
short of his own, can convey an idea.” 


The Rev. Edward Burn, in seconding 
the motion of 'i:e venerable prelate, detail- 
ed the benefiis that had been conferred 
upon the Society by its valued Secretaries, 
and expatiated upon the success of the in- 
Stitution, its simplicity of character, the 
permanent nature of its fundamental prin- 
ciple, and other circumstances connected 
with its progress. “The Society,” said 
he, “ has realized what vo scheme of com- 
prehension, no leyislative enactment, bith- 
erto brought forward in this country, bas 
been able to accomplish It has actually 
established, within the British Empire, an 
Act of Umformity ! And it is delightful to 
see the K.piscopalian, the Presbyterian, the 
Independent, and the respectable represen- 
tatives of other denominations, on the bare 
statement of your plan, without pain or 
penalty, as well as without hesitation, 
flocking to your standard, and offering 
themselves willingly in aid of your glorious 
design !” 


The Rev. Dr Steinkopff, Foreign Sec- 
retary, expressed the pain and solicitude 
he felt at the absence of his excellent col- 
league  Adverting to himself le added :— 
““Testeem it my greatest privilege to la- 
bour in this cause ; and though sometimes 
these hands have trembled, and this heart 
has failed, and many an apprehensive 


thought has crossed my mind, that soog 
this body might perhaps sink under the ac. 
cumulation of burdens, yet to spend and be 
spent in such a service is, in my account, 
the highest honour that can be bestowed 
upon mortal man.” 


Thanks to the Presbyteries in Scotland, 
Glasgow, &c. were moved by the Bishop 
of Cloyne, Vice-President, in the following 
manner :— 


“I shall detain you but a very few mo. 
ments; but I rise to subm:t a resolution 
which has been put into my hands, You 
have been told, that, however. we may dif. 
fer in other ®espects, we agree on the im. 
portant point of spreading the Scriptures 
of God and his Christ over the world. J 
rise, therefore, as a Bishop of the Estab. 
lished Church, with gratitude, to make 
this motion. The severe cold under which 
1 labour will prevent my attempting to do 
justice to it by any remarks which I might 
tee] disposed to offer : nor would it be easy 
to do justice to it; for, not to mention what 
is due to the other parties concerned init, if 
I were to name a body of persons who have 
assisted us most, it would be the Reverend 
Presbytery of Glasgow.” 


The Rev. John Paterson, from St. Peters- 
burg :—* My lord, the lateness of the 
hour forbids me to enter on a detailed ac- 
count of the proceedings of the Society in 
the North of Europe; I would only beg 
leave to observe, that the progress we have 
made has tended to convince us, more than 
ever, of the great want of the Scriptures 
which exists in Denmark, in Sweden, in 
Finland, and in Russia; and the very means 
which we have used to supply that want 
have led to new discoveries of it, and con- 
vinced us that the real extent of the evil is 
even yet but imperfectly known. On a 
inoderate calculation, not fewer than fifteen 
millions of copies of the Scriptures will be 
required, before every family in the North 
of Europe is furnished with one copy of the 
Divine volume; and after this statement, 
can it any longer be doubted whether Bible 
Societies were necessary, or whether any 
other plan could have been devised to meet 
the exigency of the case? 


‘It is gratifying to be able to assert, that 
the desive to possess the Scriptures in the 
North of Europe grows exceedingly. Pre- 
v.ously to the institution of Bible Societies, 
this desire was, in a manner, dormant : 
9000 copies were sufficient to supply the 
anpial demand for the Scriptures ; now 
200,000 copies would not suffice. 
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‘© We began our career at St. Petersburg 
by giving notice, in the public papers, when 
we ha Ee! 
those advertisements was, bringing to- 

ether such a crowd that it was almost im- 


possible to proceed with the business of 


the depository: we have, therefore, been 
forced to employ secrecy, as our best and 
safest policy. But, though this shields us 
from the pressure of the crowd, it does not 
save us from the most urgent, and, s»me- 
times, clamorous demands, made alike by 
the noble and the peasant; and when all 
other arguments fail, they not unfrequently 
threaten to complain of us to the Emperor, 
justly alleging, that it is his gracious will 
that we should furnish them with copies of 
the Scriptures, anc falsely imagining, that 
it isfrom unwillingness, not inability, that 
we fail to execute his wishes. It is not 
less gratifying to witness their joy on ob- 
taining the ‘pearl of great price,’ than it is 
painful to observe their grief on meeting 
witha disappointment.—If funds are want- 
ed, the people offer willingly. Russian 
peasants have, of their own accord, come 
forward, and contributed in full proportion 
to their circumstances and means. Bible 
Societies are forming in every part of the 
empire; and they are literally doing pro- 
digies. The Society at Cronstadt goes on 
‘from strength to strength ;* and this So- 
ciety, which is chiefly composed of naval 
men, has engaged two other naval stations 
to co-operate with it in the execution of its 
work, Nor is the Russian army less zea- 
lous than the navy, in this labour of love. 
The Society at Moghiley, the head-quar- 
ters of the Russian army, and which ts pa- 
tronized by Prince Barclay de Tolly, has, 
in the course of a few months, sent to the 
Parent Society no less a sum than 17,000 
rubles —The brave Don Cossacks, who are 
always foremost in the ranks, when allowed 
to follow the bias of their own minds, are 
occupied in organizing a society for their 
district, and have, in the mean time, con- 
tributed not less than 10,000 rubles to the 
common fund. 


“But, my lord, it is impossible, in al- 
luding to this part of my subject, not to 
mention the liberality of that most benevo- 
lent monarch, the Emperor of Russia, and 
what he has done for the advancement of 
the Russian Bible Society. In addition to 
his annual subscription of 10,000 rubles, 
he has, during the last year, given the So- 
ciety 30,000 rubles, besides a magnificent 
house, and a portion of land taen from the 
imperial gardens ; and he has declared, 
that if money or hands are wanting to car- 
ry on the great objects of the Society, he 
will furnish both. The exertions which 
arg making in every country of the North, 


d Bibles to sell; but the effect of 
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in order to meet the vast and increasing de 
mands for copies of the Scriptures, are in 
proportion to the means they possess. 
Your time will net permit me to expatiate 
on this interesting part of the subject: al- 
low me, theretore, merely to state, that the 
Russian Bible Society will, in the next 
month, have finished editions of the Scrip- 
tures in sixteen languages: they are pre- 


paring them intwo more; and wien these . 


are completed, they will have copies of the 
word of God to distribute in twenty-nine 
diflerent tongues. The measures at pre 
sent taking to carry on this part of the 
work at St. Petersburg, are such as will 
enable the Society to print more than 
100,000 copies of the sacred volume annue 
ally. ‘hese copies will be distributed 
over an immense tract of country, to men 
of almost every nation, and religious de- 
nomination. Chrisuans and Jews, Maho- 
metans and Pagans, friends and foes, are 
alike the objects of this godlike charity : 
and it is interesting to know, that the 
Greeks, inhabiting the shores of the Black 
Sea and the Grecian islands, have received 
from the Russian Society this heavenly 
boon. The inhabitants of Mount Ararat 
have been blessed with the ark of the new 
covenant, the sacred deposit of the perfect 
law of liberty, and which teaches them, in- 
stead of paying a superstitious veneration 
to the supposed relics of Noah’s ark, to 
adore Him of whom that ark was only a fig- 
ure. The word of the Lord, which has 
gone out from St. Petersburg, has entered 
Persia: it has reached to Ispahan and Shi- 
raz; and, by means of its exertions, the 
immortal Martyn, though now dead, yet 
continues to preach the truths of the Gos- 
pel in that interesting country. The light 
of Divine Revelation is rising on Bucha- 
rest; and the New Testament is now read 
in that city in which the faithful Abdallah 
suffered martyrdom for his adherence to 
the truth it contains. Means are also using 
to effect an introduction of the word of 
eternal life into the populous empire of 
China ; and it is hoped, that in a few years, 
a highway will be opened through Siberia 
into Chinese Tartary ; and the Scriptures 
have free course from Irkutsk to Pekin.” 


The Right Honourable the President 
having left the chair, a resolution of thanks 
to his lordship was moved by the Right 
Hon Admiral Lord Gambier, and seconded 
by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, late vice prin- 
cipal of St Edmund Hall, Oxford, who 
wished to be allowed to say, at the close of 
the meeting, what he was sure all present 
felt, that it had yielded to no preceding one 
in the :nteresting information afforded from 
so many parts ofthe world, and in the deep 
emotions which that information had excit 
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ed. Except in the affecting circumstance 
of the illness of the Rev John Owen, 
[ whose absence, however, the Rev.speaker 
had most ably supplied,] the day had been 
one of unmingled dehght and triumph, In 
seconding the vote of thanks to the noble 
President, he was persuaded he might 
safely say, that every person in the assem- 
bly would consider himself pledged by it 
to new and redoubled efforts in this great 
cause ; in proportion as the demands for 
the holy Scriptures from every quarter of 
the earth were more and more importunate, 
and as the opportunities afforded by the 
Divine Goodness for meeting them, become 
more numerous and inviting.* 


TRANSLATIONS AND EDITIONS OF PO- 
LISH SCRIPTURES. 


Mr. Pinkerton has recently communicat- 
ed from Warsaw the following authentic 
intelligence respecting the lamentable 
dearth of the Scriptures in Poland The 
extract is highly interesting and impor- 
tant, both in a literary and religious point 
of view. 


“ There have appeared, at different times, 
five transtations of the Bible in the Polish 
language. The first 1s called the Old 
Cracow Bible, and was printed in this city 
in 1561. Many passages of this translation 
being taken from the Bohemian Protestant 
Bible, it never received the sanction of the 
Pope. However, it went through two 
other editions, in 1575 and 1577, both 
printed in Cracow. A copy of this version 
is now very rarely to be met with, even in 
the best libraries of thé nation. The se- 
cond version, which appeared in 1563, is 
called the Radzivil Bible. It has never 
gone through more than one edition, 
Prince Radzivil, at whose expense this 
translation was made and printed, was a 
Protestant; but he dying soon after its 
publication, his son, a Catholic, carefully 
bought up the edition, and burnt it! The 
third version, by Simeon Budney, is called 
the Socinian Bible. This translation went 
through two editions; the first in 1570, 
and the last in 1572; both printed at Nies- 
wiez, in Lithuania. Of this version, it is 





* We deem it necessary to state, that 
new and extensive fields for the operations 
of this Society are continually opening in 
various parts of the world, which will re- 
quire unremitted exertions, on the part of 
the auxtharies and friends of the institution, 
to provide the necessary funds; the expen- 
diture having, during the last year, ex- 
ceeded the receipts by several thousand 


poutids. 
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said that only three copies exist, in distin. 
guished libraries. The fourth translation 
into Polish is the Danzig Bible. This ver. 
sion was made and printed by the reform. 
ed church in Danzig, and has passed 
through seven editions ; viz Danzig 163 , 
Amsterdam 1666, Halle 1726, Kenigsberg 
1737, Brieg 1768, Koenigsberg 1799, and 
Berlin 1810. The first edition was, for the 
most part, burnt by Wonzek, Archbishop 
of Gnezn; and the Jesuits have always ex. 
erted themselves to buy up and destroy 
such copies of the other five editions as 
come in their way; so that it is concluded 
that of the six editions of the Protestant 
Bible, printed between 1632 and 1779, at 
least 3000 copies have been thus wilfully 
destroyed. The whole six editions, pro. 
bably, did not amount to more than 7000 
copies; so that if the copies which have 
been worn out by length of time were added 
to those which have been destroyed, it 
would be found, that (with the exception 
of the seventh edition, printed ip Berlin, at 
the expense of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and consisting of 8000 
copies,) the existing number of Bibles, 
among the 250,060 Protestants who speak 
the Polish language, must be very small, 
But, alas! how much smaller still is the 
number of copies which exist among the 
Catholics of Poland will appear from the 
following facts. The only authorized ver- 
sion of the holy Scriptures, in Polish, is 
that which was translated by Jacob Wutek, 
approved by Pope Clement VIII, and first 
published in this city in 1599. Tie trans- 
lation is considered, by competent judges, 
to be among the best European versions 
made from the Vulgate ; and the language, 
though in some degree antiquated, is yet 
pure and classical. 


“Such care, however, has been taken 
to keep even this authorized version of the 
holy Scriptures from coming into the hancs 
ofthe people, that it never was reprinted 
in Poland, and has undergone only two 
other editions out of the country—viz. at 
Breslau, in 1740, and 1771. Now, the 
whole amount of copies in these three edi- 
tions of the authorized Polish Bible is sup- 
posed not to have exceeded 5000. Thus 
there have been printed only about 5600 
Bibles in the space of 217 years, for up- 
wards of 10,000,(.00 of Catholics, who speak 
the Polish language. Hence it is, that a copy 
is not to be obtained for money : and that 
you may search a hundred thousand families 
in Galicia and Poland, and scarcely find one 
Bible.” 


PENITENTIARY AT MILLBANK. 


This excellent national establishment has 
been enlarged, and is intended to accom- 
modate four hundred male, and as mally 
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female convicts, selected from all parts of 
England and Wales. itis under the regu- 
lation and control of a committee appoint. 
ed by the Privy council; with a governor, 
chaplain, surgeon, master- manufacturer, 
and other officers. ‘The prisoners are to be 
divided into two classes—the first more 
strict, tue second more moderate. rhe 
convicts ere, during the former part of 
their imprisonment, to take their station tn 
the former class; but, by good conduct, 


will be advanced to the latter. Those of 


the second may be degraded by bad con- 
duct to the first, or by extraordinary merit 
may deserve beng recommended to the 
royal mercy. Strict attention is to be paid 
to their religious and moral improvement, 
and to their acguirement of regular habits 
of labour, in order that they may leave the 
Penitentiary retormed and usetul members 
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of society At the expiration of his term 
the convict 's to be furnished with decent 
clothing, and a sum of money not exceed. 
ing 3/. for immediate subsistence; and in 
case of his serving one yeai with a respec- 
table master after leaving the house, be will 
be rewarded with such further gratuity, 
not exceeding the above-mentioned sum, as 
the Committee may see fit. The chap- 
lain reads prayers, and preaches twice on 
Sundays and the priocipal Lotydays, when 
al} the convicts and resident office:s attend : 
he also baptizes, visits, and instructs both 
publicly and privately, as may appear need- 
tul. Such an institution, if conducted in a 
manner suntable to the insportance of its 
object, especially in the article ot religious 
instruction, Cannot fail of being a most 
valuable blessing to the nation. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Tue most important article of foreign in- 
tellicence, and one that demands our un- 
feirned acknowledgments to God, for his 
mercy, is the favourable prospect through. 
out Europe of an eariy and abundant har- 
vest. The crops upon the continent are 
unusually healthy and luxuriant; and the 
same remark applies als. to our own high- 
ly-favoured country. The late intensely 
hot weather which followed gentle and 
long-continued showers, produced an al- 
inost unprecedented effect upon the grow- 
ing crops, In consequence of this cheering 
prospect, grain has fallen rapidly both in 
England and abroad ; which circums' ance, 
with the usual demand for harvest labour, 
cannot fail, under the Divine blessing, to 
roduce pubiic effects of the most impor- 
tant and beneficial kind. 


On Saturday the 12th July, the prince 
regent closed the session of parliament in 
‘ie usual manner. The speaker of the 
louse of commons adverted to the princi- 
pal subjects which had occupied the house 
uuring the session ;—particularly noticing 
ne public finances; the poor laws, and 
“est means of employing the poor; the 
‘aws affecting the clergy ; presentments by 
stand juries in Ireland ; and the measures 
"ie have been taken for preserving pub- 
Ctranquillity = The prince regent, m his 
speech to both houses, expressed his high 
ge of the plans adopted by parliament 
“i the benefit of the country, and to which 
“imputed the present auspicious change 


in our interna} situation. His royal highness 
then proceeded to mention ihe usfavour. 
able nature of the last season as a cause 
of the d<fajcation m the res.enue, and to 
state the measures that had been taken for 
improving the currency of the reali, can. 
cluding his speech as follows :— 


“YT conimue to receive from foreign 
powers the strougest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards ths country, 
and of their desire to preserve the general 
tranquillity, The prospee! of a1 aburdant 
harvest throughout a considerable part of 
the continent is in the highest degree satis- 
factory. This happy dispensation of Pro- 
vidence cannot fail to initiate, if not whol- 
ly toremove, that pressure under which so 
many of the nations of Europe have been 
suffering in the course of the last year; 
and [ trust that we may look forward, in 
consequence, to an improvement in the 
commercial relations of this and of all 
other countries. I] cannot allow you to se. 
parate without recommending to you, that 
upon vour return to your several counties 
you should use your utmost endeavours to 
defeat all attempts to corrupt and mislead 
the lower classes of the community: and 
that vou should lose no opportunity of in- 
culecating amongst them that spirit of con- 
cord and obedience to the laws which is 
not less essential to their happiness as 
individuals, than it is indispensable to the 
general welfare and piosperity of the king- 
dom.” 
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Finance.—The supplies for the present 
year are estimated by the chancellor of the 
exchequer as follows; to which we also 
subjoin those for 1816, by which the reduc- 
tions upon each branch of service will be 
apparent. 


$16. 1817. 
APMY......scccececeeeeee010,809.737 9,080.1:00 
NAVY .cccccccccccsccccvesee 99964.1:'5 6,000,0 0 
Ordnance............008 1,613,142 1,221,300 
Miscellaneous.......... 2,509,000 1,700,000 
Supply for 1817.......s....00essee ... 18,001,300 
Interest of exchequer bills, les- é 

sening army aud navy board, } 4,156,508 
DG vscdecvsosstvsececcereeess-csccorsees 


a ee 


Total.........22,137 408 


The means of meeting this expenditure, 
as stated bythe chancellorof ihe exchequer, 
are three millions from the land and malt 
taxes, several sums remaining atthe dis- 
posal of parliament, a million and a half of 
arrears of property tax, a quarter of a mil. 
lion from the loitery, and a sum from old 
stores, making about nine milhons and a 
half’ The deficiency is to be supplied by 
an issue of Irish treasury bills to the amount 
of 3,600.000/. and of English exchequer 
bills to 9,000.000/. The charge created by 
the money thus raised is not more than 
400,000/ and this will be in a great mea. 
sure covered by the reduction of the inte- 
rest on exchequer bills which has taken 


place. 


The Uabeas Corpus Suspension Act, 
limited in its duration to the first of March, 
1817, passed both houses of parliament by 
large majorities, and has received the roy- 
al assent. 


The house-of-commons committee ap- 
pointed to examine into the present state 
of the poor laws have refrained from sug- 
gesting any partial alteration or ameliora. 
tion of the system, They express a decided 
conviction, formed upon the most careful 
examination of evidence, that nothing short 
ofa total change can effect any real good, 
They intend, therefore, as soon as practica- 
ble, to lay before the house the character, 
tendency, and efiect of the whole system ; 
but in the mean time they express a hope 
that their present Keport will, in some 
measure, prepare the country for the ulti- 
mate discussion of this most important 
question We need scarcely sav, that 
upon every system of morality and religion, 
and national wellare--upon every princi- 
ple of humanity, as well,as policy—of fee!- 
ing for the poor, as well as justice towards 
their neighbours—we cordially concur with 


the suggestions of the honourable comm; 
tee. ‘Lhe poor’s rates, as at present id. 
ministered and received, partake of no Pre 
quality that characterises true charity, Fat 
from being ‘* twice blessed,” they neither 
bless him that gives, nor him that takes ; 
to the one they are a source of continual 
vexation, expense, and IMposition ; to the 
other too often a bounty upon idleness, jn. 
digence, and vice. If the poor are to be 
either virtuous or happy, they must be ip. 
depencent; and, in order to render them 
independent, the first preat object is to 
abolish the present system of indiscriminate 
relief, and to prepare them by religious 
and, ma subordinate degree, intellectual 

ulture for a better state of things. We 
are fully aware of the formidable difficul. 
ties, both moral and political, that environ 
this great question ; and are far from at. 
tempting, on the present occasion, to dis. 
cuss its merits. We can only sincerely 
pray that our legisiature may be endued 
with wisdom and firmness to presecute 
their design in such a manner as to relieve 
far more efectually and humanely than is 
the case at present, every species of real 
distress, yet without encouraging, either 
directly or indirectly, the evils which they 
deplore. Whether the sojution of this 
problem lies within the bounds of human 
sagacity and experience, remains yet to be 
discovered ; bul in any case a serious ex 
amination into the question cannot but be 
productive of much ultimate benefit to the 
nation. 


Upon the motion of lord Grenville, in 
the upper house, and Mr. Wilberforce in 
the lower, addresses from each have been 
presented to the throne, on the subject of 
the Slave Trade; the occasion and nature 
of which may be inferred from the following 
abstract of Mr, Wilberforce’s speech :— 
In rising to bring forward the motion ol 
which he had given notice, he trusted all 
would be of one mind upon the subject. 
When he considered how long the ques- 
tion of the Slave Trade had been in discus- 
sion, how many years had rolled away 
since it was first introduced, how many I 
lustrious individuals who bad given it their 
support were now no longer in existence, 
he would confess it was not without strong 
feelings that he could again bring tt under 
the notice of the house. But it was mt 
portant that the trade should be abolished 
it was also important that the subjec 
should fram time to time be discussed 
until it was brought to a happy and fina 
termination. Unfortunately it was aga! 
revived in various countries, some “re 
had at least nominally abolished it; 4? . 
became necessary again to address the 
crown, as well with a view to a practice: 
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abolition as to express a speculative con- 
demnation of the trade. lt Was now Car- 
ried on under various flags, even under that 
of America itself; and he feared much 
that American ships, American property, 
aud American subjects were embarked in 
it. Since their settlements had been re- 
stored to France, the trade was carried on 
in them also. ‘There was no doubt of its 
existence on the western Coast of Africa, 
in Goree, and Senegal. He wes not aware 
that it was carried on by any of the other 
sowers who had agreed to its uncondition- 
alabolition. With respect to Holland, he 
had not heard of more than one instance, 
which occured upon the Gold Coast. Noth- 
ing took place on the part of Denmark or 
Sweden. The evil arose chiefly from Por- 
tugal and Spain. Great sacrifices had been 
made by this country, to induce them to 
abolish the traffic m slaves along ali the 
African coast north of the Line, but it was 
still carried on by them. In former times, 
Spain was, in a great measure, supplied 
with slaves by this country; but now that 
the trade was put a stop to here, the Span- 
iards, it seems, Carried it on with increas- 
ed exertion. 


Mr. Wilberforce continued to state, that 
ina letter from Sir James Yeo, mention 
was made of one vessel of only 120 tons, 
Which carried 600 slaves. This was with- 
out example in the former history of the 
trade, A gentleman engaged in this traffic, 
with whom he once held a conversation, 
told him that in a vessel of 250 tons, 400 
slaves might be somewhat comfortable in 
the night, though they could not lie on their 
backs. He would mention a case that late- 
lyoccured. It was stated on oath by the 
lieutenant of his Majesty’s ship the Hum- 
ber, On the 15th of February last he went 
on board aslave ship, as prize-master: he 
remained there from the 15th to the 19th of 
tlie same month and assisted in landing 
them. He was told they had been all in 
good health when they first went on board, 
but thirty perished from intiuman treat- 
ment. On landing there were a hundred 
of them who weve reduced to mere skele- 
tons, and wore a most wretched appear- 
ance. All this happened in the short space 
of three weeks or a month, and must ne- 
cessarily happen to any vessel so crowded, 
He knew an instance, where, out of 540 
Slaves, 340 died on the voyage. Most of 
them were now carried to the Havannah or 
loCuba. In the latter place 25,0L0 were 
annually imported for some years back. 
: nS was a greater number than had ever 
before been imported there. Spain not 
only carried on the trade for her own ben- 
eit; but her flag furnished a plea under 
Which every other power might carry it on, 
ley were sometimes Stopped by our 
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cruisers, but in most instances their seizure 
was decided to be contrary to law, as not 
being prize of war. if such was the law 
al present among nations, that it afforded 
no means of checking the progress of so 
great anevil, a system better and more 
conformable to common sense should be 
introduced, 


Mr. Wilberforce then read the Address, 
which was very iong, and nearly the same 
in substance as the speech. The princial 
point in it was, a desire that his royal tigh- 
ness the prince regent, in concurrence with 
the other powers of Europe, would adopt 
such further measures as might be effectu- 
al for the suppression of the slave Trade ; 
and to this end, that they would refuse to 
receive the culonial aproduce of any coun- 
try which still persisted ip its continuance. 


Lord Grenville, in the upper house, re- 
marked * that it had been maintained trom 
the first, that if we abolished the trade, oth- 
er nations weuld carry it on. To thai argue 
ment he for oue had always answered, that 
if not one human being less were to be torn 
from his home and his country, and expos- 
edto aillthe horrors of the Middle Pas- 
sage; if not one drop of blood less were 
to be shed in this commerce of cruelty, it 
was still the dutv of Great Britain to abol- 
ish it, as far as this country was concerned ; 
that it was the duty of Great Britain to 
wash from itself the stain of this execrable 
trade, and to provide that in future, at 
least, this guilt should not rest with the 
British Nation, and that this blood should 
not be required at our hands. But it was 
also our duty, not merely to cease to com- 
mit evil, but to endeavour to atone for that 
which we had committed. ‘This was due 
from us as men and Christians, who are 
enjoined to exercise every, act of mercy 
and humanity in our power; but it was, 
above all, due to the injured from the op 
pressor—-to those who suffer from those 
who have been the cause of that suffering 
—to those who have been the victims of x 
crime from those who have perpetrated it. 
He entreated their lordsiips to bear in 
mind, that there never was, there never 
could be, a stronger claim than that which 
Africa had on this country, We had been 
among the foremost to commit wrong; it 
became us to be the foremost to redress it; 
and there were in the present state of the 
times, and the situation of this country, 
with respect to other powers, circumstan- 
ces which afforded reason to hope that our 
representations,if lirmly made, would prove 
efiectual. If in the government of any 
country there should be found a man who 
would say, in ansyer to our representations, 
that he disregarded the principle of bu- 
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manity, and would only consider this ques- sions,” yet that the house “ had great du 
tion with respect to the mterest we had to ues to perform, and have applied to sien 
intertere init; to sucha person the answer duties a most faithful and indefatigable at 
should be, that the trade of this country tention.” When we look back Upon the 
could not be carmed on with that security gathering clouds and storms which seemed 
which beloiged to peaceful commerce te impend over the country, at the com. 
while this traffic in slaves was permuted to mencement of the session—the depressed 
exist. In this situacion of things, his ma- state of our agriculture, commerce, and 
jesty’s ministers had aright, and were in- manufactures—the appalling distresses of 
deed cailed upon to make representatious the poor—the confident hopes expressed 
to all forengn powers, Whose flag was used by the factious of success and triumph 
by armed vessels in the African trade. the disgraceful and atrocious acts which 
Having made these representations, if they occured on the very day of the Opening of 
should not be effectual, if the powers to parliament,threatening the whole system of 
whom they were made found themselves legislation, if not the life of the prince re. 
incapable of repressing the acis of violence gent himself, and compare these scenes 
committed by vessels under their flag, we with our present rising hopes and pros. 
should be entitled to act against such ves- pects, and our comparative Prosperity and 
sels as pirates.” tranquillity, we perceive the highest cause 
for gratitude and praise to Him who is 
His majesty’s ministers warmly support- alone the author and giver of every good 
Jord and perfect gift. It is true that d ficulties 
remain, and are likely, in some measure, 
to do so for perhaps a considerable period ; 
but comparatively our improvement must 
have been very great and obvious, when 
even a leading member of the Opposition, 
who concluded the session with a speech 
Upon a general review of the state of by no means remarkable tor concession to 
public affairs, we fully comente with the govérnment, could not but confess that 
remarks of the speaker of the house of ‘the trade of the country had revived, the 
commons, that “if this session has not effects of the bad harvest had spent their 
been marked with that beillianey and splen- force, the value of land had risen, and the 
dour which have characterized former ses- stocks had rapidly advanced.” 


ed the addresses, and expressed the strong- 
est hopes that the negotiations already 
commenced with foreign powers relauve to 
thes subject, would afford a spcedy and sat- 
isfactory result. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

N_H.; and R.S.; have been received, 

C.L; Hint; A RETIRED Sepecratoa; Dacus; R W. S.; Surpvus; “A §Pasto- 
ral Letter ;” «da Copy of Poems without signature ; are under consideration. 

C.C.; and Chemens; wilappear The other papers to which Clemens alludes would 
probably suit us, if sufficrently condensed; but we canof course give no pledge till we 
see them. 

We cheerfully afford our American Correspondent, N. W., the “ comfort and satisfac- 
tion”? whieh he desires. We should have hoped the general tenor of our pages would 
have convinced hin that we are firm friends to peace and concord, without a formal 
decla:a ion on the subject. J) 

A Consranr Reaver would be obliged to any correspondent who could apprize him 
where the specimens of Hindoo Sculpture mentioned in our work (p. 335, for 1817,) 
are deposited. We can only inform him, that we believe these specimens to be the 
same that were collected by Dr Tytier at Java, and exhibited by him last September 
to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. ete 

We have received, with much pleasure, a letter on behalf of the United Brethren, in 
which they desire to acknowledge, with gratitude, the receipt of upwards of 1500). in 
consequence of their recent appeal to the benevolence of the Christian Public. (Vide 
Christian Observer for 1017, Pp 193.) We most sincerely congratulate them on this 
seasonable and providential supply. a. 

Several Advertisements intended for the Cover of our last Number having been mislaid, 
we respectfully request the persons concerned either to furnish the Pubtisher with 
copies, or to apply to him for the money left for their insertion. 


See 


ERRATA. 
Last Number, p. St, col. 2, line 27: for decorated, read desecrated. 
34: for its, read a 
36: for speech, read touch. 





